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The Current Manpower Crisis and Women’s Stake 
in Victory’ 


CHESTER W. HEPLER 


Field Representative, War Manpower Commission 


HE War Production Board recently an- 
y pot that the war production pro- 
gtam this year calls for an expenditure of a 
billion dollars more than last year. It has 
also announced that approximately 350 
million dollars will be expended in the com- 
ing months in the construction of new facili- 
ties. 

Early in December, 1944, the director of 
Selective Service asked that the status of ap- 
proximately three hundred and fifty thousand 
agricultural workers between the ages of 18 
and 26 who are now deferred, be reviewed. 
The Armed Services calculate that they will 
require approximately 900,000 persons during 
the first six months of 1945 and that of this 
number probably 50,000 will be women. 

These new calls of the Armed Forces and 
the decision of the War Department to use 
older men, mean that further and substantial 
drains will be made on the manpower of the 
essential activities and the war plants 
throughout the nation. The crux of the 
manpower problem is in meeting local plant 
shortages in those industries most difficult to 
staff and in the jobs most difficult to fill. 

The War Manpower Commission realizes 
that to meet the needs of essential activities 
during 1945, we shall need a net total of 
approximately 700,000 workers. We esti- 
mate that to meet the needs of the critical war 
plants alone, we must have at least 250,000 
additional workers within the next six 
months. To offset these net demands total- 
ing 1,600,000 workers, it is estimated that a 
supply of only 1,100,000 will be available, 
leaving a net shortage of 500,000 workers. 

If the Armed Forces find it necessary to 

1 From an address delivered February 17 at the Chicago 


Conference, Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions. (For a report of the conference, see page 419.) 


induct 850,000 additional men, and if 700,000 
additional persons are needed for the essen- 
tial industries, it is apparent that with or 
without compulsory service legislation, wo- 
men will have to play an increasing part in 
the labor force in order to meet these re- 
quirements. 

The only way in which a net shortage of 
500,000, nationally speaking, can be over- 
come is by: 


Shrinking employment in the fields other 
than the munitions program. 

Bringing into the her force a consider- 
able number of women not now gainfully 
employed. 


There were 13,010,000 women employed 
in March, 1940, or about 25 per cent of the 
total labor force; and in July, 1944, this 
number had increased to 19,110,000 or 34 
per cent of the total. 


Tue Deciine in EMPLOYMENT 


In November, 1943, employment in the 
munitions industry, in the country as a 
whole, had reached its peak and began to 
decline in the succeeding months at an aver- 
age rate of about 100,000 a month. 

As we look back now it is clear that 
we were too complacement about the de- 
clining employment in the essential activi- 
ties and war industries. We consoled our- 
selves with the fact that we were getting 
increased productivity per manhour to com- 
pensate for the declining employment. If the 
government agencies concerned with war 
production and manpower had been far- 
sighted at that time, they would have taken 
strong measures to maintain the nation’s war- 
time work force. 

In May, 1944, when the nation was poised 
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for invasion, and when no one could pre- 
dict with any degree of certainty whether the 
invasion would be attended with success or 
disaster, the Manpower Commission took 
steps which should have been taken at the 
beginning of the year. 

On May 27, the Commission established 
on a nation-wide basis employment ceilings 
and manpower priorities committees and 
priority referral programs, particularly in 
tight labor market areas. 

We had become aware that it was not suf- 
ficient to recruit generally for the essential 
activities and war industries. We had also 
become aware that with the diminishing sup- 
ply of available workers, some program of 
rationing workers had to be developed and 
put into operation. The War Production 
Board, accordingly, set up production ur- 
gency committees to determine, area by area, 
the relative urgency of the end products. 

The Manpower Commission established 
manpower priorities committees to deter- 
mine, area by area, the relative need for 
workers for the establishments manufactur- 
ing the various urgent items and performing 
the more essential services. The Commission 
required the referral of all male workers, 
through its employment services or under 
atrangements made with it, in an effort to 
direct available manpower into those activi- 
ties which, in terms of the total war produc- 
tion program, were relatively the most im- 
portant. 

It imposed ceilings on the number of work- 
ers which employers might have, to reduce 
labor requirements of unclassified activities 
and to make more workers available for the 
mote essential activities. 

Before these programs could be put into 
operation on July 1, 1944, the invasion of 
Europe had taken place, and was proceeding 
at a tempo far beyond our expectations. 


As a result of our successful invasions and 
of our sweeping progress across western 
Europe, a serious peace psychosis swept 
over the nation. Persons in high places be- 
gan to predict that victory in Europe would 
come before snow fell. Manufacturers began 
to dream of reconversion and civilian produc- 
tion. In these circumstances it was natural 
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that workers should leave war jobs to seek 
jobs with post-war security. 

Moreover, in this optimistic atmosphere 
it was inevitable that we in the Manpower 
Commission did not sufficiently elaborate 
the plans which were put into operation on 
July 1, 1944. 

We established ceilings for unclassified 
activities in Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin 
as of March 31, 1944. Later developments 
clearly indicated that ceilings as of this date 
were too high. Moreover, we have not, 
since July 1, been sufficiently energetic in 
scaling down the ceilings of the unclassified 
activities. 

We were generous in granting hiring au- 
thority to employers, to unions, and to private 
employment agencies. As a result, we have 
not adequately controlled needed labor sup- 


ply. 


New Manpower ProGRAaMs 


On August 4, 1944, War Mobilization 
Director James F. Brynes, disturbed by re- 
ports of General Somervell that our invading 
forces were experiencing critical shortages in 
certain items, issued a directive in support 
of the new manpower programs. He author- 
ized the War Manpower Commission to call 
upon all interested government agencies to 
“apply any and all sanctions lawfully avail- 
able to the government including the alloca- 
tion of materials, fuel, power, and services, 
to insure compliance with the determinations 
of the local area manpower priorities commit- 
tees.” 

Since early in the autumn of 1944, largely 
under the influence of General Somervell's 
report and the Byrnes Directive, the War 
Manpower Commission has concentrated its 
energies on the staffing of the so-called 
“‘must’’ plants. A ‘‘must’’ plant is one 
which is producing items urgently needed 
and which is lagging in its production 
schedules. 

But in spite of indefatigable and intelli- 
gent efforts of the part of our employment 
offices, we have not, as I have pointed out, 
been able to provide the number of workers 
required by the essential activities and the 
war industries. 

At the beginning of the fourth year of the 
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war, we still have a serious manpower prob- 
lem. The Congress may decide that the 
situation is so serious that compulsory ser- 
vice legislation is necessary, but Congress 
has not yet acted, and until it does, the War 
Manpower Commission must exercise all its 
powers to provide the essential activities and 
particularly the “‘must’’ plants with the 
needed workers. 

In the first place, we have had to tighten up 
statements of availability. They have been 
only partially effective in stabilizing the 
labor markets. In critical areas we require 
that all statements of availability be issued 
by our employment offices. 

In the second place, our experience since 
July 1, 1944, indicates that the priority refer- 
ral plan is too loosely formulated and ad- 
ministered to accomplish results. 

In all areas in which there are shortages of 
women, women as well as men are now re- 
ferred through our employment office or under 
atrangements made with it. 

Heretofore, under the priority referral 
program, the worker's highest skill was the 
primary consideration in determining the 
order of the referral. To be sure that the 
“must’’ plants get the necessary workers, we 
propose hereafter to refer workers first to the 
priority orders utilizing the highest skill, 
related skill, or any qualifications which the 
workers may have. We shall refer workers 
to the non-priority orders only after the pos- 
sibility of referral to the priority orders has 
been exhausted. 


RestrictiInGc Hir1nc AUTHORITY 


We have been forced to re-examine the 
hiring authority which we granted to dif- 
ferent agencies. We have had to revoke the 
hiring authority of unions, and to re-grant 
such hiring authority solely on condition that 
they make referrals of qualified men to 
priority openings only. 

We found that we had been too generous 
in the granting of hiring authority to em- 
ployers. We have had, therefore, to limit 
gate-hiring authority, first to employers who 
cannot be serviced by our employment offices 
because of their location; second, to employ- 
ers having job openings with highest prior- 
ity, and third, to employers with job open- 


ings of secondary manpower priority where 
the critical shortages in such openings ex- 
ceed 5 per cent of the current employment. 

Furthermore, a Regional order requires 
that the employment ceilings of all unclassi- 
fied activities in areas having critical short- 
ages of workers be reduced by 10 per cent. 
This reduction was to be made before March 
15. 

The order further provides that area di- 
rectors, after consultation with local man- 
agement-labor committees, shall amend their 
employment stabilization plans, to protect 
the re-employment rights of all workers re- 
leased who accept jobs with any priority 
rating. 

If we fail to obtain sufficient workers 
under this order, we shall have to tap the 
non-priority but essential activities and re- 
quire employers of less than ten workers in 
this category to reduce their ceilings. We 
are now surveying the possibility of such an 
action. 

These are rather far-reaching steps. They 
are, however, steps which were contem- 
plated by the Byrnes Directive as long ago as 
August 4, 1944. We have come to the con- 
clusion that when human lives are at stake, 
the Manpower Commission must exercise 
all the power which it has under the Execu- 
tive Orders creating it. 


Post-War PLaNs 


Although all government agencies con- 
cerned recognize that their first problem is to 
help meet the demand for all-out war, they 
are not overlooking the manpower and em- 
ployment problems which will inevitably 
develop at the end of the war. We are 
interested in the development of programs 
now for the re-employment and relocation of 
war workers in the post-war period because 
we believe it will encourage more workers to 
go into critical plants and will keep the 
workers on the job. 

A knowledge of these programs will give 
workers in war industries such as shipbuild- 
ing, aircraft, and munitions, a sense of se- 
curity in their present jobs. 

A Reconversion Blueprint for Women 
has been drafted by women from labor unions, 
women’s organizations, and industry per- 
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sonnel departments, meeting with heads of 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. 

The group agreed on nine major steps to be 
taken to ease post-war readjustment: 


A study, to be initiated by the Women's 
Bureau, of pending job shifts to show 
what jobs are likely to evaporate and 
what war skills can be transferred to 
civilian industry. 

Establishment mf policies to prevent dis- 
crimination against women in lay-offs 
when war production on the whole is 
cut back. 

Public employment service facilities for 
placement and counseling. 

Opportunities for counseling, training, and 
retraining of women. 

Establishment of adequate minimum con- 
ditions in women-employing industries. 

Readiness of women to “share all the re- 
sponsibilities of employment,”’ includ- 
ing use of collective bargaining to raise 
standards. 

Provision of funds for women workers 
when demobilized to return to former 
homes or to new areas where jobs are 
available. 

Advance planning for public works. 

Service of women on public post-war plan- 
ning bodies. 


However, a discussion at the present time 
of post-war employment prospects has two 
disadvantages. 

First, it tends to focus attention on ques- 
tions and problems not directly related to the 
paramount need for bringing the war to a 
successful conclusion. A considerable part 
of the present manpower crisis is due to the 
feeling of complacency and premature con- 


cern with the post-war period which was 
generated by the military successes of the 
Allied Armies in France last summer. 

The second disadvantage is that discus- 
sion of post-war employment prospects must 
necessarily be either very general or highly 
speculative. Obviously post-war employ- 
ment prospects depend upon future develop- 
ment of international affairs. 

The stake of women in victory is identical 
with that of men and in a great measure is 
covered by the two words, Full Employment. 
The present labor force consists in part of 
women who have been spurred on by a sense 
of patriotism rather than economic need, 
as well as those motivated by both these in- 
centives. Many in the latter group have 
been compelled to work in order to sustain 
the home in the absence of their men in the 
services. The extent to which full employ- 
ment is maintained will affect both these 
groups. 

In a period of full employment a large per- 
centage of women workers will doubtless 
return to their home or to school or to non- 
productive activities. Those remaining will 
benefit by the absence of extreme competition 
for a limited number of jobs and will have a 
wider range of choice and opportunity. 

One of the most encouraging signs we see 
when we face this most difficult time ahead, 
is the sympathetic understanding and aware- 
ness of the American people and the extent 
to which there is a general agreement with 
regard to the objectives of a sound postwar 
economy: full employment at fair wages, 
a favorable environment for business and 
industrial activity, and a broad base of social 
security. 
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Veterans Who Plan to Farm 


GORDON J. BARNETT 


Graduate Student, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HILE our fighting-men are busy waging 

war all over the world; a grateful na- 
tion is hastening to make certain that they 
do not invest their savings or loans guaran- 
teed by the ‘‘GI Bill of Rights’’ in ill-advised 
purchases of farm land. 

Following every war in which the United 
States has engaged, the land has been con- 
sidered a haven for returning veterans, and 
for some reason “‘soldier settlement’’ has al- 
ways been associated with settlement on raw, 
uncleared, or unreclaimed land. This idea 
has appealed to writers, legislators, public 
officials, and especially to the ‘‘land-boom- 
ers." Following World War I, many hopeful 
ex-Servicemen purchased poor land at in- 
flated prices with disastrous results. From 
1913 to 1920 prices of farm products rose 107 
per cent, while farm land prices rose 70 per 
cent. Hundreds of thousands went into debt 
to buy land. In 1920-1921 prices on farm 
commodities broke. They fell 52 per cent 
within a few months. Foreclosures shot up 
as farm income went down and thousands of 
farmers lost their farms. In 1919, when 
prices and farm income were still rising, 
there were less than four foreclosures for every 
1,000 farms in the country. By 1924, after 
three years of lower post-war prices, about 17 
farmers out of every 1,000 lost their farms. 
When prices for a period of years actually 
sank below pre-World War I levels, fore- 
closures reached in 1932 the high point of 39 
for every 1,000 farms. When the bubble 
burst, veterans who had been quick to buy 
when farm properties were booming were 
among the many who lost their savings. 

In 1943 history appeared about to repeat 
itself. Farmers were receiving high prices for 
their produce, there was a heavy demand for 
farms, and values were beginning to shoot up- 
ward again. By May, 1944, the foreclosure 
rate had dropped to where it was in 1920— 
about 4 for every 1,000 farms. Some of those 
more fortunate farmers who had not been 
caught in the crash of the 1920's and 1930's 


saw a chance to cash in on a golden oppor- 
tunity by buying up farms. This increased 
demand operated in a vicious circle; the 
greater the demand for farms, the higher 
their values rose, and these rising values 
made the farms appear all the more desirable. 
Consequently the demand continued to in- 
crease. Prices on farm products have about 
doubled, and prices of land have risen more 
than a third in the past three years. 

More than a million and a half of the men 
in the Service have a farm background. With 
the increasing demands made by Selective 
Service upon the youths in the farm group, 
this figure is increasing daily. For many of 
these men, return to civilian life will mean 
reabsorption into agriculture. Surveys of the 
post-war occupational plans of officers and 
enlisted men stationed in the United States 
and overseas lead to an estimate of about 
800,000 men in the Army alone with plans to 
farm, as of the summer of 1944. Change of 
plans by those men not definitely decided but 
now considering full-time farming as a post- 
war occupation, might lower this figure to 
650,000 or might raise it to 1,000,000. Among 
a group fairly approximating a cross-section 
of enlisted men (except illiterates) in the 
Army, 10 per cent reported that they were 
seriously considering farming as a full-time 
occupation after the war. In addition to this 
group seriously considering farming as a full- 
time occupation, another 15 per cent of en- 
listed men surveyed stated that they might 
possibly do some farming, although most of 
these men have tentative plans to do some- 
thing else. Still another 6 per cent of all en- 
listed men expressed interest in part-time 
farming. 

Making certain assumptions as to the pro- 
portion of illiterates who expect to farm, it is 
estimated from these figures that the propor- 
portion of enlisted men who will leave the 
Army expecting to farm will not be less than 
9 per cent nor more than 13 per cent. (These 
figures do not include Negroes.) An inter- 
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mediate estimate of 11 per cent would indi- 
cate that for an Army of six and three-quarter 
million enlisted men there will be about 750,- 
000 prospective farmers. Relatively few offi- 
cers, from 10,000 to 15,000, and approxi- 
mately 60,000 Negro enlisted men provide the 
over-all estimate of roughly 800,000 Army 
veterans who will take up farming. If these 
figures hold for the Navy, there will be ap- 
proximately 300,000 from that group also. 

The present rise of interest in farming may 
be an augury of a back-to-the-land movement, 
even while prices are at a peak. Quite 
plainly, the nation owes it to its defenders to 
guarantee them every precaution against 
courting disaster by rushing into purchases of 
farm land without personal advice by those 
who are cognizant of the many problems in- 
volved. Two per cent of the above-mentioned 
Army-men, about 16,000, reported no pre- 
vious experience with farming. 


AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY 
SERVICE 


THe VETERANS 


Eleven thousand of the country’s practical 
dirt farmers have already banded together to 
prevent repetition of the mistakes of World 
Warl. They are serving on veterans’ agricul- 
tural advisory committees organized in more 
than two-thirds of the nation’s counties by 
the cooperative agricultural extension ser- 
vices. Practically all the remaining counties 
are organizing similar committees. 

The committees, which are appointed by 
county agents, will serve in an advisory 
capacity only and will not be instrumental in 
approving loans or providing financial assist- 
ance. Organization of the committees was 
begun by extension services at the request of 
the War Food Administration. Through ar- 
rangements between the WFA and Selective 
Service, veterans contemplating farming are 
referred to county extension agents by their 
local Selective Service Boards. 

Many committees have already surveyed 
the farming opportunities in their counties 
for veterans (and for returning industrial 
workers) and have secured the support of 
bankers, real estate men, and others in evalu- 
ating farming prospects. In addition to pro- 
viding general assistance of this type, county 
agents refer prospective farmers to members of 
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the committee for individual aid. In the 
event that a committee is not yet in opera- 
tion, the county agent assists the veterans in 
any way possible. 

General information being gathered by 
committee members for the assistance of 
veterans includes the location of farms for sale 
or lease, equitable leasing agreements, amount 
of capital required for operating a farm, 
sources of credit, safe margins of indebted- 
ness, and other practical data, according to a 
release of the WFA Extension Service. 

To prepare them for serving on advisory 
committees, the farmers are receiving several 
types of training from extension personnel. 
Among the subjects included are: land- 
classification tours, the study of soil maps, 
land-use planning reports, and special infor- 
mation prepared by extension services and 
other branches of the land-grant colleges. 

Printed leaflets and bulletins concerning 
farming opportunities and limitations are be- 
ing prepared by the cooperative extension 
services of the various states, and by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 
support of the advisory service. Information 
about these leaflets and bulletins will be given 
in subsequent paragraphs. 


Some Strate ProGRAMS 


Alabama: Committees composed largely of 
successful farm people have been set up in all 
67 counties in the State. In some counties 
existing committees will perform this func- 
tion. In others, new committees will be or- 
ganized. Information and suggestions being 
prepared for use of county agents and com- 
mittees include questions which should be 
answered by the county agent, the committee, 
and the interested party himself before buy- 
ing a farm. 

California: The program is being planned to 
aid workers returning from industry as well 
as returning veterans. The extension service 
has introduced an educational program aimed 
at the general proposition that lands should 
be carefully selected and that inflationary 
land values are not warranted. 

Minnesota: Committees which have been 
set up in all 87 counties include usually five 
practical farmers. Committee members be- 
lieve that it is not desirable to list land for 
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sale or for rent, feeling that it would be more 
practical for the returning Serviceman to 
make his own selection. Members are also 
stressing the high cost of getting started even 
as a renter unde the uncertainties of current 
economic conditions. Throughout southern 
and central Minnesota, the committees of a 
number of counties have indicated that it 
would require about $5,000 for a man to set 
himself up as a renter at present prices; and, 
in many cases, he would be barely adequately 
equipped even with that amount. Many 
committee members have indicated that they 
would advise the boys to try to get work on 
a farm or make some special arrangements. 
A series of district conferences has been held 
this winter (1944-1945) for county advisory 
committeemen. Members of the agricultural 
economics staff meet with the groups to dis- 
cuss the economic conditions to be taken into 
account in the matter of getting started in 
farming. 

New York: Committees have been organized 
in the 56 counties having county agents. The 
committees are made up of farmer representa- 
tives of all farm organizations in each county. 
The program is called the ‘‘Farm Location 
Service."” A series of information circulars 
has been prepared by certain county commit- 
tees, and a bulletin has been published, *‘Sug- 
gestions to Persons Who Plan to Farm or to 
Live in the Country.”’ 

Virginia: Advisory committees have been 
organized in all 100 counties. In the average 
county the county board of agriculture is be- 
ing used. The board is made up of the 
county agent and other professional workers, 
plus one farm man and one farm woman from 
each of the larger communities in the county. 
Extension Bulletin Number 161, “‘Buying a 
Farm in Virginia,’’ was published in June, 
1944, for the use of the committees. 


QuESTIONS IN THE MINDs or SOLDIERS 


The Department of Agriculture is con- 
stantly receiving letters from Servicemen ask- 
ing pertinent questions about the availability 
of land and about their privileges under the 
“GI Bill of Rights.’ Bulletins are issued 
monthly, answering the questions most fre- 
quently asked, of which the following are 
representative: 


Will I Be Able to Get a Free Homestead? The 
answer to this question comes close to being 
““No."’ Federal Homestead Laws are still in 
effect, but the public lands held by the Govern- 
ment have been picked over until very little 
public land is left in continental United States 
that is suitable for farming. Settlement of 
public land for farming is not allowed under 
the law unless the land has been declared best 
suited for that purpose. Occasionally, some- 
one who is acquainted with a particular area 
is able to locate a tract that will pass the 
suitability test, but during the past few years 
less than a hundred tracts a year, on the aver- 
age, have been classified as suitable for farm- 
ing. The few tracts that might be available 
usually will be in the rough, and a veteran 
would have to do a lot of hard work and 
spend considerable time and money before he 
could expect to make a living from them. 
The few homesteads that are allotted are 
usually situated in areas where public im- 
provements such as irrigation are being made 
near existing farms or ranch areas, and, us- 
ually, they are parceled out to experienced 
farmers who plan to own rather than rent. 

The Homestead Laws, involving public 
lands in the United States, Alaska, and other 
pe are administered by the General 

and Office, U S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

What About a Farm in Alaska? There is some 
land which may be purchased in Alaska and 
some which may be homesteaded. Certain 
areas are suitable for farming, but the chances 
for success on such farms are limited by lack 
of markets and transportation facilities. 
Alaska exports few farm products, and local 
demand is limited to what can be sold in the 
established towns and communities. There 
are less than 100,000 people in Alaska. Be- 
fore going there to live, a veteran should in- 
vestigate climate, farming conditions, and 
markets in the particular area in which he is 
interested. The Department of the Interior 
has this to say about Alaska: 

“Except in favorable locations, agricul- 
ture as a sole means of livelihood can be ex- 
pected to support only relatively few set- 
tlers. The problem of additional successful 
agricultural settlement will be largely that 
of selling or utilizing the produce rather 
than raising it." 

This indicates that more roads, railroads, 
and marketing and distribution centers will 
have to be established, and more non-farmers 
must go there to work in other areas before 
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what good land there is can be profitably uti- 
lized. Many who will go to Alaska will be 
people who are willing to pioneer and who 
will not depend upon farming alone for a 
living. They will accept the hhardshi and 
the inconveniences now for the sake of better 
opportunities later, after Alaska is more fully 
developed. Those planning to farm would be 
wise to take along sufficient capital to take 
care of living costs during the developmental 
period and to cover expenditures for clearing 
and preparing the land and securing necessary 
equipment. These costs will be higher in 
Alas a than in the United States. 

There are other opportunities in Alaska, 
including fishing, engineering, recreation, 
mining, and the service trades. For these and 
other purposes, a veteran has the choice of 
several means of obtaining land. If he wants 
to farin, he can homestead, or he can lease 
lands for grazing animals other than reindeer. 
If he is interested in fur-farming he can lease 
an island for a period of ten years, providing 
he can find one not being used. In the event 
that he wants to try his hand at business or 
manufacturing, he can locate on vacant public 
land and get his business started. Then he 
can purchase the site (up to 80 acres of non- 
mineral land) at $2.50 per acre. In addition 
to this, oil and gas lands outside the known 
producing fields may be leased to the extent 
of 2,560 acres. 

For information about farming and market- 
ing conditions in any particular area in 
Alaska, letters should be addressed to L. T. 
Oldroyd, Director, Agricultural Extension 
Service and Experiment Station, College, 
Alaska. For information about how to ac- 
quire or lease public lands in Alaska, write 
The U. S. Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or Register of the District 
Land Office at either Anchorage, Fairbanks, 
or Nome, in Alaska. 

Mineral deposits other than coal, phos- 
phate, oil shale, gas, sodium and potash, in 
the public lands and national forests of Alaska 
may be purchased under the general mining 
laws of the United States. For details, those 
interested should write to the General Land 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Will There Be Farms for Sale from Army Camp 
Areas and Other Surplus Military Lands? Yes— 
enough suitable farm land for about 10,000 
family-sized farms. A large part of the six 
and one-half million acres of military lands 
bought by the government is not suitable for 
farming. Before a veteran can buy a tract of 
this surplus land, the former owner who sold 
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the land to the government, or his heirs, or 
tenants, first must be given a chance to buy it. 
These lands will be sold only when declared 
surplus to military use, and wide public 
notice will be given when tracts from any 
particular site are placed on sale. 

Are More Farms to Be Opened Up through Ir- 
rigation and yoy About 65,000 irriga- 
tion farms in the West could be developed in 
from 3 to 5 years after the war when present 
irrigation projects under way or authorized 
are completed. Also, 40,000 farms could be 
developed in the Mississippi Delta and an- 
other 20,000 in scattered areas throughout the 
country by drainage and improvement of cut- 
over lands. This makes a total of about 
125,000 farms that could be developed in 
early post war years from irrigation, drainage 
and land-clearance work, provided funds for 
completion of projects now authorized are 
made available. Future development by ir- 
rigation and drainage of other acreage in ad- 
dition to these estimated 125,000 farms will 
depend on ow and the demand for 
farm products. Too many farms, of course, 
could lead to over-production and bring 
financial hardship rather than the security 
that prospective Setem seek. 


Where Are the Farms That Can Be Bought Now? | 


Most of the farms available at present are 
farms that can be bought from present owners 
in the various counties throughout the United 
States. Farmers are retiring every year. 
Farms are for sale by farmers moving to the 
city or changing to other occupations. And 
some are sold which have been oe for in- 
vestment by absentee owners. About 300,000 
farms and farm tracts changed hands by volun- 
tary sale in 1943. These are privately owned 
farms and the Federal Government has no list 
of them. Definite information about them 
can be obtained only in the counties from per- 
sons who are able to keep up with changing 
local conditions. Applicants for farms are 

















asked to get in touch with the County Agent | 


in the county in which they decide to settle. 


There is also considerable acreage of privately | 


owned land within an hour's drive of larger 
towns and industrial centers from which 
small tracts might be bought and developed 
by persons wanting rural homes or part-time 
farms. Usually, these small sites are not 
meant to be self-supporting: they are paid 
for chiefly from outside income and are not 
thought of as farms. It may be that the pur- 
chase of such a place and its improvement will 
have to be financed simply as a home, with a 
long-term home loan from a bank, mortgage 























VETERANS WHO PLAN TO FARM 


company, or other home-lending agency. 
But in some cases, where a considerable part 
of the purchaser’s income is to be from farm 
crops or livestock, a part-time farm can be 
financed as a farm unit. Anyone whose plans 
seem to be on the border-line should write or 
talk over his plans with the County Agent or 
a member of the local County Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

For details about future opportunities in 
reclamation projects in the West, those inter- 
ested should write The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, U. S. Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. For information on the 
financing of part-time farms, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture will furnish the 
circular, ‘‘Part-time Farming,"’ and the Farm 
Credit Administration leaflet, ‘‘Mortgage 
Loans on Part-time or Full-time Farms Where 
Dependable Outside Income Is Available.” 
For credit leaflets on full-time loans, the 
following should be requested: ‘‘Land Bank 
and Commissioner Loans’’ (Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration), and ‘‘Farm Purchase Loans”’ 
(Farm Security Administration). For general 
information, veterans may secure the Fact 
Sheet, ‘‘How to Get Help in Buying a Farm," 
and the booklet, ‘Shall I Be a Farmer?”’ 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture). 

Will the Veterans Administration, through the 
GI Bill of Rights, Lend Me Money to Buy a 
Farm? No! The Bill does not authorize the 
Veterans Administration to make loans, only 
to guarantee loans. The guaranty is an aid 
in obtaining regular long-term loans. In 
other words, the Veterans Administration 
will endorse the veteran’s note, but there are 
strings attached for his protection. The vet- 
eran must know how to farm and be able to 
operate a farm on a sound basis. A man with 
experience on the type of farm he intends to 
buy and who is physically fit will be able to 
buy a farm and have the Veterans Adminis- 
tration’s backing for 50 per cent of the $2,000 
loan. This loan may be just about enough 
money for a down payment of a farm. If the 
veteran does not have experience on the type 
of farm he wants to buy, chances are he will 
have to get it before he can borrow money 
under the GI Bill. If he plans to get a loan 
to buy a part-time farm, the farm will have 
to do better than just provide enough food 
for him and his family. The ‘‘GI Bill’’ con- 
tains a lot of red tape on this subject to pre- 
vent veterans from investing their money in 
non-productive farms. 

If the veteran wants to learn about scien- 
tific farming before he tackles the job, he may 
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go to an agricultural college or to an ap- 
proved agricultural school. Under the GI 
Bill, the government will pay for at least one 
year’s costs of tuition, books, supplies, and 
other expenses up to $500. After this first 
year his remaining in school depends on his 
grades and his length of time in service. A 
$50 monthly subsistence allowance is made 
for single men; men with dependents receive 
$75 per month. 

The Veterans Administration has issued the 
regulations for guaranteeing farm loans, and 
has designated the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture as the agency to aid in carrying out 
the regulations guaranteeing farm loans. 
Most of the work, including advice to the 
veteran, appraisal of the farm, and certifica- 
tion of the loan for the guaranty, will be done 
by the committees and other Department of 
Agriculture representatives in the counties 
where the farms to be purchased or offered as 
security are located. If a veteran knows the 
community and does not need advisory ser- 
vice in selecting property, he will not need 
to visit the Veterans’ Advisory Committee. 
The lender will send the veteran's application 
directly to a ‘‘ Veterans’ Loan Certifying Com- 
mittee,’’ which operates in conjunction with 
the Farm Security Administration. This 
committee will recommend loans on the basis 
of an appraisal of the property ~ personal 
knowledge of the veteran—his ability and ex- 
perience as a farmer—and of local farming 
conditions. 

What about Disabled Veterans? Farming of- 
fers opportunities for veterans with pension- 
able disabilities. Disabled veterans should be 
very careful to select the kind of farm and the 
combination of farm enterprises which they 
can handle with their particular disability. 
Disabled veterans should take advantage of 
special training available to them. 

Even though he cannot do a great deal of 
work, the disabled veteran may be better satis- 
fied on a farm than elsewhere. If he has a 
pension that is large enough to make up for 
the Jack of income occasioned by his dis- 
ability, he may be safe in getting a farm, but 
he should work out a budget very carefully. 


ProBLeMs OF ProsPECTIVE FARMERS 


At least two serious problems must be 
faced. One grows out of the fact that the 
gteat majority of Servicemen seriously plan- 
ning to farm after their discharge want to be 
farm operators. That at least 100,000 en- 
listed men will leave the Army searching for 
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a farm is indicated by the fact that more than a 
fourth of the men with definite plans to operate 
farms do not know of any farm either to rent or to 
buy! Still another 125,000 men plan to rent 
or buy farms that they know of now, but 
many of these men may have to look else- 
where if competition for the farm they have 
in mind is severe. 

The second problem is related not only to 
the above-mentioned group, but also to all 
Servicemen who are planning to operate 
farms without the necessary capital. Among 
men who plan to rent or buy farms and who 
have an idea as to how much moncy they will 
put into them to get started, more than half 
say they will invest $4,000 or less. An 
eighth say they will invest $2,000 or less. 
Even $4,000 is a meagre amount with which 
to make a down payment on a farm and 
equipment, and stock, as well as to finance 
operating expenses until the farmer becomes 
self-sustaining. Upon the Armed Forces and 
the country’s civilian population rests the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out successfully the 
many programs that have been instituted to 
insure that the grievous errors of World War 
I are not repeated and that a minimum of our 
veterans are involved in farm operations that 
are doomed from the start because of inade- 
quate capitalization and lack of scientific 
guidance in the choice of land. 
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Capacity and Achievement 


FRANK G. DAVIS 
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rs. Darxey had come to the high school 
M to see June’s homeroom teacher. June 
had taken another poor report home and Mrs. 
Dariey was on the defensive. She reported 
that June had been kept at home in the even- 
ings and required to spend a definite amount 
of time in study. Mrs. Darley had done her 
part and it was about time the school began to 
produce. 
Miss Corwin, the homeroom teacher, was 


embarrassed. She knew why June was receiv- 
ing low grades. June just was not a capable 
child. She was studying hard, probably 
harder than she should, but was unable to 
raise her grades. Now, Miss Corwin had to 
confess to the mother frankly that June could 
do no better. It was a difficult situation for 
both, but they faced it and some curriculum 
changes were made which enabled June to 
make a better record with her limited ability. 
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She was placed in a curriculum where her 
good manipulating ability made her reason- 
ably successful. 

The next day Mr. Truitt came to Miss 
Corwin to discuss his son, Spencer. His 
problem was less complicated. Spencer was a 
boy of unusual ability but he was taking home 
a report which was rather consistently 
“‘average."’ Spencer was called in to discuss 
the problem. He was reminded that his 
chances of entering Harvard, his father’s alma 
mater, were exceedingly slim with his record 
to date. He was told that he who consist- 
ently fails to live up to his capacities may find 
this becoming habitual and himself a person 
of no consequence. 

Some methods of approach were also sug- 
gested in this conference. Spencer claimed 
that the work was usually too easy and not 
interesting. For these reasons he preferred to 
spend his time in reading books not related to 
his subjects and participate in extra-curricular 
activities. Also, he spent two hours a day in 
after-school work. 

During the discussion, he decided to give up 
his work, spend less time on extracurricular 
activities, and devote more time to study. 
In turn, the homeroom teacher agreed to 
help him with methods of study and to sug- 
gest to his teachers that he be permitted 
more time for reading in the library in areas 
in which he was particularly interested. He 
agreed to check himself up frequently and 
take standardized or other tests. 

These two cases illustrate a counseling 
problem which is one of the utmost complex- 
ity, that of keeping pupils’ achievement some- 
where near to their capacity. Some pupils of 
limited capacity overwork and make their 
lives miserable because they are constantly 
behind the better students. On the other 
hand, many pupils of high ability are per- 
mitted to loaf through school with mediocre 
or only slightly better than average records. 

These cases illustrate fairly satisfactory con- 
ditions. The teacher knew that June had 
limited ability and that Spencer was very 
able. The circumstances in another case were 
less satisfactory. Mrs. Ruther, a woman of 
more than average intelligence, called on Miss 
Lake, her son's fifth-grade teacher, to discuss 
Walter's grade of *‘D’’ in English. Miss Lake 


was visibly annoyed by Mrs. Ruther's visit 
but relaxed when assured that the mother had 
not come to criticize her; rather to ask what 
could be done to improve Walter's work. 
Miss Lake said she didn’t know what to do. 
Perhaps he could not do any better. When 
Mrs. Ruther asked her if she knew that 
Walter had a high I. Q., she admitted that she 
did not. 

The teacher was presuming to teach pupils 
whose abilities she did not know. Surely no 
reputable physician would attempt to pre- 
scribe for a patient whom he knew only as 
“someone who complained of not feeling 
well."’ He would use every possible means 
of learning the patient's medical history and 
present condition before presuming to treat 
him. So every intelligent teacher will study 
the pupils in order to help each one to de- 
velop to the limit of his ability. 


FUNCTION OF THE Report Carp 


Contributing to the tendency to make no 
distinction between capacity and achievement 
is the old-fashioned report card which shows 
that June’s grades are the same as Spencer's 
but without qualifying statements. The 
average parent puts as much pressure on June 
as on Spencer. In the former case, the pupil's 
health, both physical and mental, may be 
seriously injured, while in the latter, vigorous 
pressure may be what is needed. 

To correct this error, the newer-type re- 
port cards indicate not how a pupil stands as 
compared with his classmates, but whether 
his progress is satisfactory for one of his 
ability. Such reports usually rate the pupil 
“*S”’ or “‘U,”’ satisfactory or unsatisfactory— 
in other words, living up to his ability or not 
living up to his ability. 

The question is always asked, *‘What about 
recommending him for college or a job? Shall 
we recommend for college everyone whose 
work is satisfactory?’’ That would be as 
unwise as entering a plow-horse in a trotting 
race because “‘he ran as fast as he could."’ 
The answer is contained in the guidance pro- 
gram. The pupil’s cumulative record is rela- 
tively complete and he is recommended for a 
job or for further training on the basis of his 
ability, interests, and special aptitudes. On 
this record appear his rank in class and his 
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percentile rankings on intelligence tests, as 
well as on achievement tests. 

The reader should be reminded that the 
most ‘“‘retarded’’ pupil in the school may 
actually be the most able but not using his full 
Capacity. 

Another caution: The teacher should not 
condemn a pupil who lacks certain abilities. 
He may have a surplus of some other type. 
Examples of persons with apparent lack of 
ability in school, who later became famous, 
abound. Thomas A. Edison, Isaac Newton, 
Robert Fulton, Sir Walter Scott, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and Herbert Spencer, all showed 
little promise in school. 

Since the matching of ability and accom- 
plishment is of such vital importance, three 
forms are presented to assist the teacher, the 
pupil, and the parent to identify problems and 
act intelligently in relation to them. These 
forms are: The scattergram (for class use); 
the capacity-achievement report (for the in- 
dividual pupil); the report to parents. 


Tue Crass Picture 

A simple, graphic aid for analyzing the 
achievements of a class is the scattergram, 
which pictures the accomplishments of the 
class against a background of individual abili- 
ties. Below is the portrait which one teacher 
drew of her class and which provided a num- 
ber of surprises. 


Accomplishment in History 
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This teacher gave a diagnostic reading test 
and a scholastic aptitude (intelligence) test to 
her class of 30 pupils. She averaged the in- 
telligence and reading scores for each pupil 
and arrived at a number representing his 
ability to learn. These numbers were then 
arranged in order from lowest to highest and 
divided into quintiles (fifths). She then de- 
vised and gave the pupils an objective test in 
history and, after arranging scores in order 
from lowest to highest, divided them into 
quintiles. This information is recorded on 
the scattergram (see first column) as follows: 
Pupil C. U. ranked in the third fifth in ability 
to learn and in the first fifth in accomplish- 
ment in history. Therefore, he is placed in 
row 3 in ability, and in column 1 in accom- 
plishment. Pupil K. L., who ranked in the 
fifth fifth in each, is placed in the fifth row in 
ability and the fifth column in accomplish- 
ment. Each pupil is thus placed in his proper 
square in the scattergram. 


WHAT THE SCATTERGRAM REVEALED 


The resulting picture was illuminating to 
this teacher. She had not heretofore given 
much attention to the abilities of her pupils; 
their accomplishments had been her chief con- 
cern. The scattergram revealed that 16 pupils 
were ranged in the squares running from the 
lower left corner to the upper right corner of 
the diagram. These were properly placed, so 
she directed her attention to the 14 who did 
not appear in these squares. She began with 
S. K., a boy who ranked in the upper fifth in 
ability to learn but in the second fifth in ac- 
complishment. This discrepancy seemed seri- 
ous and she attacked the problem with vigor. 
She checked his standings in his other classes 
and found that in three of his five subjects he 
was doing excellent work. She checked again 
on his ability and found that he stood high 
in the upper fifth. On talking with the three 
teachers in whose work he was doing well, 
she found that ali had discovered his ability 
and had given him additional interesting 
work, beyond the amount required of most of 
the pupils. He was doing special assign- 
ments and being provided with opportunities 


| to show his capacities in a number of ways. 


J 





The teacher in the fifth class, in which he was 
doing even poorer work than in the history 
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class, considered him a general nuisance and 
was threatening to report him to the principal 
with the recommendation that he be dropped 
from her class. 

His history teacher, an intelligent person, 
reported her findings to the principal, who 
called a meeting of all S. K.’s teachers for a 
discussion of his case. All the information 
was presented to the group and the findings 
indicated that the three successful teachers 
probably had the solution to the problem. 
The two teachers in whose classes he was not 
succeeding decided to discuss his problem 
with him and endeavor to apply techniques 
similar to those that other teachers had found 
successful. However, they realized that no 
two teacher personalities are similar and that 
the problem might require some time for 
solution. An important consideration here 
was that other teachers appeared to have 
solved it. The remaining pupils whose ac- 
complishments did hot reach the levels in- 
dicated by their abilities were considered 
individually and attempts were made to solve 
their problems. In general, they were reason- 
ably easy of solution. 

Will the teacher who uses the scattergram 
have to face problems which would otherwise 
not appear? No real teacher will evade the 
challenge of trying to keep pupils’ achieve- 
ments somewhere near their abilities. It 
should be said here that a deviation of one 
quintile is far less serious than a variation of 
two or more quintiles. The former deviation 
may be due to some chance element. A 


‘ variation of more than one quintile will war- 


rant a careful investigation and procedures 
so important that it is well for the case to 
have the attention of a number of interested, 
intelligent teacher-counselors. 

The reader may ask: How should I handle 
cases that do not lend themselves to objective 
measurement? There are no doubt scientific- 
minded teachers and counselors who will at- 
tempt to project such techniques into more 
subjective situations. For all others, it is 
suggested that the scattergram be confined to 
those cases that lend themselves to objective 
measurement. 

But the reader should be reminded that 
techniques for determining how a pupil's 
accomplishment compares with his ability do 


not solve the problem. They are helpful in 
keeping the facts before the teacher and pupil, 
but when these are understood, readjustment 
has only begun. And it is entirely possible 
that the case will be dropped at this point. 

When ability and accomplishment are not 
matched, there is some reason for the dis- 
crepancy. The pupil may not know how to 
study; he may not care to study; he may dis- 
like the subject; he may dislike the teacher; 
the possibilities for individual development in 
the study or activity may not have been made 
clear to him; he may be giving too much 
time to extra-curricular activities; or he may 
be working too long out of school hours. 
In the opposite type of case, the pupil may be 
studying too hard and neglecting other im- 
portant activities to the impairment of his 
health, mental or physical or both. These 
and other possibilities should be investigated. 
But one of the most profitable lines of investi- 
gation is in the teaching methods used in the 
classes in which the pupil is doing poor work. 
The teacher is always wise to scrutinize her 
own techniques when trying to keep the pupil 
up to Ais possibilities. Perhaps the teacher, 
herself, is a case in point. 


Tue INDIVIDUAL STUDENT PictruRE 


While the scattergram is helpful in remind- 
ing the teacher that certain pupils’ abilities 
and achievements are out of line, it is not a 
tool to remind the pupil of his dislocation. A 
pupil report, however, has been found ex- 
tremely useful -in adjusting an individual 
pupil's achievement to his capacity. Such a 
report form, its construction, and application 
are reproduced. (See page 398.) To obtain 
the desired information: 


1. Give a group intelligence test and 
classify pupils into quintiles (fifths) by 
raw scores or mental age. If the Ameri- 
can Council Psychological Test is given, 
pupils should be placed in quintiles ac- 
cording to the L score, language ability, 
and the Q score, mathematical or num- 
ber ability. (Nore: If the intelligence 
test does not seem valid with a partic- 
ular pupil, give another group intelli- 
gence test of known validity. If there 
is still doubt, give the Terman-Merrill 
Revision of the Binet Test.) 

2. Give a standardized diagnostic reading 
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CAPACITY-ACHIEVEMENT REPORT 
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test (lowa or Traxler would be satis- 
factory). 

3. Average these to determine the quintile 
in which the pupil belongs. 

4. Using the average of these two types of 
information and the pupil's present 
accomplishment in various subjects, 
prepare the capacity-achievement chart. 


The reader will observe that there are nine 
quintile spaces on the capacity-achievement 
chart instead of the five that might be ex- 
pected. The explanation is as follows: The 
middle quintile or ‘‘capacity area’’ represents 
the capacity of any pupil, regardless of his 
level of ability. The scattergram shows that 
a pupil's achievement may be three quintiles 
away from his ability (see E. K. in fifth 
quintile in capacity and second quintile in 
accomplishment) or, in an extreme case, as 
much as four quintiles. The chart shown 
provides for these wide deviations. 


To THE TEACHER 


The capacity area represents a quintile. If 
the pupil's accomplishment is within the 
quintile of his ability, it is regarded as satis- 
factory. However, the pupil's approximate 
location in the quintile should be shown. 
The farther the achievement graph is from the 
capacity area, the more serious is the problem. 


James Carson Neeps Hetp 


The graph (page 398) is that of James 
Carson. He is doing better than is expected in 
mathematics and his work in science and 
social studies is satisfactory. However, his 
work in linguistic studies is a quintile lower 
than is to be expected. He should discuss his 
case with his teachers. Possibly he likes 
mathematics, dislikes English and foreign 
language, and does not distribute his time 
wisely. Whatever the cause, he should ask 
for a conference with his teacher. 


Usinc THE Capacity-ACHIEVEMENT REPORT 


As an illustration of the capacity-achieve- 
ment report, locate J. E., James Egan, on the 
scattergram. He is in the fourth quintile in 
ability to learn but in only the second quintile 
in accomplishment in history. No matter 
how high or low his ability, it is assumed to 
be represented by and located in the middle 


quintile (capacity area). His accomplishment 
in history is represented by a point in the 
second quintile below the capacity area. 
Where this will be located in the quintile will 
depend on the seriousness of the deviation of 
his accomplishment from his capacity. It is 
possible for him to be only slightly over the 
line into the second quintile or deep into it. 

What shall be the treatment of James Egan? 
That will depend on a number of conditions. 
If his accomplishment is noticeably above his 
capacity in some other subjects, it may be 
desirable to help him distribute his time more 
equitably. If he has not learned to read in- 
telligently in history, this problem should 
have attention. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mind teachers of any subject that one of the 
first things desirable in starting a new class 
is to determine the reading ability of every 
pupil in that subject. If he dislikes the sub- 
ject, the teacher should study the methods 
used, the pupil's background, and the possi- 
bilities of arousing interest. These are only 
three of many suggestions that may produce 
results. 


SaraH Lone, Our or Ling 


The case of S. L., Sarah Long, also illus- 
trates the use of the capacity-achievement re- 
port. On the scattergram Sarah is in the low- 
est fifth in ability to learn but in the third 
fifth in her accomplishment in history. If the 
tests are valid, she is accomplishing consider- 
ably above her capacity. Her capacity, again, 
is represented by the quintile known as the 
“capacity area."" This is not to be confused 
with the idea that her capacity is the same 
as that of James Egan, who is located in the 
same area. In her case, accomplishment in 
history is indicated by a dot in the second 
quintile above the capacity area. The report 
tells her that she is accomplishing far above 
her capacity, and here is an implied sugges- 
tion that she and the teacher investigate the 
situation. She may be especially interested in 
history and giving it too much time. She 
may have been reading history for years as a 
hobby. Her reading ability in history may be 
much above her reading ability in other fields. 
This may be a desirable feature and merit 
encouragement on the teacher's part. On the 
other hand, she may be neglecting subjects or 
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REPORT TO PARENTS 
School 
Pupil Age Grade 
Homeroom Teacher Date 





To Parents: Reports on rupils' accomplishments in school subjects are given only in 
terms of satisfactory (S) and unsatisfactory (U). A pupil's work is satisfactory if 
he is achieving on approximately his ability level. It is unsatisfactory if he is 
falling below what he should be expected to do. Therefore, it will be understood 
that S or U will seldom moan the same thing in the cases of two different pupils. 
The work of any pupil who is doing his best is considered satisfactory regardless of 
the quality of the work. 
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Times terdy 

Probable causes of unsatisfactory work: Signature of parent or guardian: 
1. Ill health 8, Lack of reading 
2. Absence ability 

3. Lack of interest 9. 

4. Out-of-school duties 10. 

5. Too many extra- ll. 

curricular activities 12. 

6. Lack of effort (Additional causes may be 
7. Poor study habits listed by teacher.) 
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activities that are desirable in her develop- 
ment. She may be over-studying this subject, 
and perhaps others, to the detriment of her 
health. These are only a few of the possibili- 
ties in understanding her case. 

In each of these cases, the capacity-achieve- 
ment report provides an excellent background 
for a pupil-teacher discussion. While it is 
not always necessary or perhaps desirable for 
the report to be taken home, it may be very 
illuminating to intelligent parents. 

A capacity-achievement report will not be 
given to every pupil. For instance, 16 of the 
30 pupils appearing on the scattergram will 
not receive one. Perhaps a number of others 
not quite in line will be handled without the 
help of this report. However, in each class 
there are likely to be a few who will profit 
by its use. 


Tue Report TO Parents 


The average parent does not take into ac- 
count the ability of his child when he reads 
his report card. If it compares favorably with 
those of other pupils, the parent is satisfied. 
If the marks are low, the parent is concerned 
and frequently makes life uncomfortable for 
the child, regardiess of the effort put forth. 
The report to parents (page 400) is intended 
to remedy this situation. 

On the back of the report to the parents is 
space for comments on the pupil's progress by 
homeroom teacher and by his parents. This 
suggestion is appended: ““This report covers 
mainly the academic progress of your child. 
If you are concerned about his social and per- 
sonal traits, work habits, etc., you are invited 
to write or call the school or, better, visit the 
principal and the homeroom teacher."’ 

The practical educator may immediately 
raise such questions as: When does a pupil fail 
a subject and have to repeat it? What about 
reporting on classroom or standardized tests? 
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A pupil must repeat a subject when, in the 
opinion of his class teacher, his homeroom 
teacher, and the principal, it will be more 
profitable for him to repeat the course than to 
permit him to take additional work in that or 
some other subject. 

Every objective test given throughout a 
semester should be a teaching test and the 
results should be discussed with pupils, par- 
ticularly with those who found it difficult. 

A pupil, no matter how poor, will receive 
the absolute score on the test and no shading 
will be done because he has low ability. The 
teacher will not post the scores of pupils and 
need not put the scores on the returned papers. 
If the pupil cares to tell his classmates what 
his scores are, that is his prerogative. How- 
ever, a low score will count against him only 
if it is below what should be expected of him. 


CoNCLUSION 


The burden of this article is how to keep 
the achievements of pupils up to their capaci- 
ties. Three tools to assist the teacher, the 
pupil, and the parent are considered. How- 
ever, these tools are useful only in isolating 
the pupils and their problems. This leaves 
the job only half done. The remainder in- 
volves the techniques for seeing that the im- 
provement actually takes place. This may 
require the teacher to analyze his methods as 
carefully as the pupils’ difficulties. 

Some readers may conténd that the premise 
behind this article—that pupils should be 
handled according to their capacities—is valid 
but that it cannot be carried out in actual 
schoolroom practice. Granted that the old 
scheme that “‘treats ‘em all alike’’ is simpler, 
but educators and scientists, as well as GI's, 
have done some impossible things lately, and 
we have been told by those who know that 
the impossible just takes a little longer. 











War-Time Changes in the Occupational Status of 
Negro Workers 
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ORE THAN 1,500,000 Negro workers are 
M currently employed in industrial plants 
producing essential war materials. They are 
building ships, planes, guns, tanks, and jeeps 
in Detroit, Baltimore, Portland, Mobile, 
Buffalo, Newark, and Chicago. The delicate 
and intricate parts of gyroscopes, bomb sights, 
telephones, radios, and other precision instru- 
ments are deftly fashioned and assembled by 
thousands of Negroes in other plants. At no 
other time in the nation’s history have Negro 
workers found a market for their labors such 
as they are now enjoying. 

The reasons for this change in status are 
obvious. All-out war demands uninterrupted 
production of vital war supplies as well as 
mobilization of fighting men. It requires re- 
placement of men and materials to meet the 
unpredictable needs of the biggest Army and 
Navy in the nation’s history. Negro workers 
and women workers constituted the last reser- 
voir of labor from which the necessary supply 
of workers might be drawn. This pressing 
demand for labor, coupled with rigid man- 
power controls imposed by federal agencies 
and persistent agitation on the part of Negroes 
themselves, has slowly pried open the doors 
of scores of industrial plants which before 
the war used Negro workers only sparingly 
or not at all. The extent of these changes in 
job opportunities for Negro workers, and 
their effect on post-war attitudes and prac- 
tices regarding their training and employment 
are the principal theme of this article. It is 
hoped that such conclusions as are warranted 
from the facts presented may be helpful to 
those agencies and organizations responsible 
for vocational counseling and training pro- 
grams for Negro youth. 

The position of the Negro wage-earner in 
the national economy has been a matter of 
serious concern to almost every organization 
interested in raising the standard of living 
among this group of American citizens. With 


due recognition for the zeal and energy ex- 
pended, progress has been painfully slow. 
The concentration of Negro workers in cer- 
tain occupational categories and the resistance 
to any extensive variation in the pattern of 
Negro employment have influenced not only 
the vocational aspirations of Negroes but the 
kind of training provided for them. Gener- 
ally speaking, the status of the Negro worker 
parallels his status as a functional member of 
society. Stated differently, the prevailing 
racial attitudes of a community are usually 
reflected in the employment practices of in- 
dustry and commerce in a given city. 

However, it should be noted that even in 
those communities in which racial practices 
are reasonably liberal, the exclusion of Ne- 
groes from certain jobs is almost taken for 
granted. For example, the employment of 
Negro teachers in public schools is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule in all but the larger 
Northern cities, although the opportunities 
for training mayexist without discrimination. 
Apparently then, there are other forces which 
serve to limit employment opportunities for 
Negroes, some of which may be considered 
racial as well as economic. 


Curer HANDICAPs 


The Negro worker's chief struggle has been 
to overcome the handicaps and obstacles im- 
posed by social as well as economic pressures. 
He has made some progress, but not enough, 
as was clearly revealed in the 1940 Federal 
Census of Occupations. Of the total gain- 
fully employed Negro population, 62.2 per 
cent of all male workers were farmers, farm 
laborers, and general laborers. Only 28.5 per 
cent of all white male workers were so em- 
ployed. Approximately 5 per cent of Negro 
males were engaged in professional, mana- 
gerial, clerical, and sales occupations, whereas 
30 per cent of all male white workers were 
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found in this field. Slightly more than 4.4 
per cent of employed Negro males were classi- 
fied as skilled craftsmen while 15.6 per cent of 
white males were in this category. More than 
half of the Negro craftsmen were mechanics, 
carpenters, painters, plasterers, and masons 
and were not employed in manufacturing in- 
dustries as were the majority of white skilled 
workmen. This general pattern was observed 
in the employment of Negro and white 
women. Almost 70 per cent of employed 
Negro women were engaged in domestic and 
personal service occupations, while only 22 
per cent of white women workers were simi- 
larly employed. In sales and clerical occu- 
pations, 33 per cent of white women workers 
were reported, while only 1 per cent of Negro 
women workers were employed in this cate- 
gory. In agricultural occupations were found 
16 per cent of Negro women workers and only 
2 per cent of white women workers. 

This concentration of Negro workers, male 
and female, in three major occupational 
groupings—common labor, agricultural labor 
and domestic service—follows closely the 
pattern of Negro employment during the years 
of slavery. Its perpetuation has been accom- 
plished by numerous devices and social con- 
trols, most of which were designed to exclude 
Negro workers from certain occupational 
fields, and to preserve a source of cheap labor 
for various service occupations. The educa- 
tional systems in most sections of the nation 
have contiibuted to the process of limiting 
or eliminating the kind of training that 
would qualify Negro youth for jobs outside 
the traditional fields of employment. 


TRAINING REGULATIONS 


The organization of NYA training pro- 
grams was coldly received in many sections 
of the country because Negro young people 
were seeking training which traditionally 
they were not expected to receive. Witness 
the controversy in one border city because 
Negro leadership insisted that Negro girls be 
trained to operate power machines and Negro 
boys be admitted to welding and machine 
shop courses. In that city, today, more than 
500 Negroes are employed in local textile 
plants because the first 40 NYA trainees did a 
good job in one plant. 


As the Defense Program expanded, there 
was some relaxation of discriminatory train- 
ing regulations, but this, too, was done only 
under pressure in most instances.. A con- 
siderable number of industrialists had an- 
nounced they would not employ Negroes 
under any circumstance, and officials respon- 
sible for training programs flatly refused to 
set up courses for them. The fact that few 
communities having bi-racial school systems 
provided adequate vocational training in Ne- 
gro schools made it doubly difficult for young 
people to secure training that would help 
them qualify for skilled and semi-skilled jobs. 

What has happened to Negro workers since 
1942 becomes much more significant in the 
light of these pre-war conditions—not only 
because of its effect on the occupational atti- 
tudes of Negro youth, but because of the re- 
sponsibility it imposes on counselors and 
school officials. It will not be easy to tell 
the average Negro youngster that he will not 
find employment in this or that vocation after 
the war. He will promptly reply that his 
father or mother held that job in a local war 
plant in 1944. School boards may find it 
embarrassing to dismiss summarily Negroes’ 
demands for sound vocational training in 
place of the slipshod manual training courses 
found in many Negro high schools. 


War Propucrion Recorp 


A recently completed survey of the per- 
formance of Negro workers in 300 war plants 
brings to light some rather astonishing facts 
about the present status of Negro workers. 
In 250 of these plants, nearly 100,000 Negro 
workers were found. They were classified by 
management in the following categories— 
skilled workers 18,435; semi-skilled workers 
30,500; and unskilled workers 49,389. Nearly 
100 plants reported the employment of Ne- 
groes in technical, professional, clerical, and 
supervisory jobs. Negro workers were found 
in every occupation listed in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. 

Are they doing an acceptable job? Manage- 
ment in the vast majority of plants agrees that 
they are. Staff members of the National Ur- 
ban League have visited more than 100 plants 
during the past year to observe personnel 
practices, training programs, race relations, 
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and worker performance. These plants are 
located in 16 states and 35 cities and towns. 
They are producing almost every item used by 
our Armed Forces, and Negro workers are em- 
ployed in every technical and mechanical 
operation required to produce them. 

Staff members of local affiliates in 50 cities 
have extended the work of the Urban League 
through a variety of services both to indus- 
trial management and the Negro worker. In 
the absence of any well-defined techniques for 
overcoming some of the objections to the use 
of Negro workers, personnel directors fre- 
quently found themselves confused when con- 
fronted with new and complicated situations. 
Likewise, the selection of competent workers 
for training and placement often presented a 
difficult task for interviewers and personnel 
representatives. Drawing on an experience 
of more than 30 years during which the Urban 
League has pioneered in vocational guidance 
and placement for Negro workers, the organi- 
zation was able to provide the ‘‘know-how”’ 
at a time when it was urgently needed. Fora 
large proportion of Negro workers drawn into 
industry during the past three years, the ex- 
perience has been novel, to say the least. 
Suddenly thrust into new situations and often 
uncertain of the attitudes of fellow workers, 
they were in need of guidance and assistance 
in making harmonious adjustments. Further, 
many Negro workers were unaccustomed to 
the regularity and tempo of industrial em- 
ployment. In the first few months after they 
were employed, there were reports of exces- 
sive absenteeism and irresponsibility. This 
problem was met by local League affiliates 
through the organization and promotion of 
educational programs, individual and group 
counseling, and cooperation with labor lead- 
ership. 


Myrtus ExpLopEep 


The war has exploded many myths about 
racial differentials in industrial adaptability 
and not the least significant are those that 
affect the Negro worker. The first of these 
myths to vanish in thin air concerns the Ne- 
gro’s assumed inherent limitations in acquir- 
ing certain skills. Of course, no really in- 
telligent person believed such rubbish, but in 
the early days of the war, the writer talked 


with dozens of personnel men who glibly 
argued that Negroes were emotionally incap- 
able of mastering certain mechanical opera- 
tions. The record gives conclusive proof that 
skills and capacities have no relation to the 
race of a worker. 

The second myth to disappear concerns the 
introduction and integration of Negro work- 
ers. It is worth noting that only 3 out of 300 
plants included in the survey segregated Ne- 
gro and white workers, and in these cases, the 
segregation applied only to Negro skilled 
workers and machine operators. Unless the 
caste relationship of Negro and white workers 
was disturbed, there was no demand for segre- 
gation. Only 6 plants reported separate eat- 
ing and comfort facilities, and all of them 
were located in the South. 


Post-war PRoBLEMS 


The questions which this article will pro- 
voke are obvious. What are the chances for 
the continuation of these occupational trends 
after the war? Should management or labor 
accept responsibility for the future of Negro 
workers in the nation’s economy? What steps 
should both take to avoid bitterness and prob- 
able interracial strife when the war ends? 
How far should government go toward pro- 
tecting a man’s right to a job in peacetime as 
well as in wartime when his skills are sorely 
needed? 

Superimposed on the problem of the Negro 
war worker's transfer to peacetime jobs is yet 
another vexing problem—the 1,000,000 Negro 
men and women now serving in the Armed 
Forces. Many of them have acquired new 
skills and abilities. They are expecting a 
“‘new deal’’ in occupational opportunities 
when the war is over. Reversion to pre-war 
discrimination in training opportunities and 
employment will not be reassuring to men 
who risked their lives for the Four Freedoms. 

A final word must be said about the thou- 
sands of Negro boys and girls who have not 
entered the labor market. Many of them are 
lifting their sights as we plan for a better 
world to come. They find the mysteries of 
the machine, the airplane, and the motor 
more exciting than ever before. The exploits 
of the 99th Pursuit Squadron, the deeds of 
Negro seamen and soldiers are stirring them 
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into a state of restless anxiety. Their parents, 
too, are urging them to look beyond the nar- 
row occupational fields for a chance to de- 
velop their latent interests and potentialities. 
How this can be done is a major concern of 
the National Urban League. Our 13th An- 
nual Vocational Opportunity Campaign, 
(March 11-18, 1945) had for its chief objec- 


tive the stimulation of action on this subject. 
In one way or another, vocational counselors, 
educators, employers, social workers, labor 
leaders, government officials, and the public 
in general must inevitably come to grips with 
some aspect of the problem when the nation 
returns to the production of consumer com- 
modities. 


Ninth Year Pupils Engaged in Part-time Employment 


SALVATORE G. DIMICHAEL 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C., 


MARION C. MEYERSIECK 


Teacher and Placement Director, Beaumont H. S., St. Louis 


—— THE war the question of part-time 
work for youth was a source of some 
controversy, but labor shortage induced by 
the national emergency has turned a spot- 
light upon the issue. Arguments are being ad- 
vanced heatedly on both sides of the question 
as to whether part-time employment is ad- 
visable after, or even during, school hours. 
Even though victory is not yet won, the time 
is ripe to take stock of the evidence, and to 
prepare a sound, post-war policy on part- 
time work for youth in school. 

This article attempts to furnish factual 
data on the issue by reporting a study made 
in a typical high school of a large city. On 
the basis of these facts and with cognizance of 
the data in related studies, recommendations 
are proposed for a basic attitude and a frame- 
work of a total plan. 

Before considering the data of this study, it 
might give perspective to recall the argu- 
ments on each side. The literature shows 
that adherents of the value of part-time em- 
ployment most frequently claim that it con- 
tributes to wholesome development of per- 
sonal independence, accelerates emotional 
maturity, teaches the responsibility of man to 


society, fosters a spirit of cooperation, makes 
individuals appreciate the benefits of an edu- 
cation, stimulates initiative, and affords op- 
portunity for personality growth. The Com- 
mission selected to write the yearbook of the 
A.A.S.A. on Schools and Manpower’ proceeded 
on the basic assumption that work experience 
is a necessary part of a complete formal edu- 
cation. - 

On the other hand, it is claimed that part- 
time employment injures health, increases 
tardiness and absence, causes excessive emo- 
tional tensions, decreases time for study and 
for needed leisure, and more particularly that 
the currently paid high wages are encourag- 
ing habits of extravagance. 

The purpose of this investigation was to 
study the conditions and effects of part-time 
employment. Why were students working? 
Were they obtaining some educational bene- 
fits? In what type of work were they en- 
gaged? What factors influenced them in the 
selection of the job? What part did the school 
and other agencies play? 

1 Schools and Manpower. Twenty-first Yearbook. 


American Association School Administrators. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1943. 
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The population was a ninth year class of 
first and second termers. In the neighbor- 
hood are many small-business stores; several 
industrial plants are located there or nearby. 
Modern one-family homes are typical but 
there are many ‘‘flats’’ and small frame cot- 
tages. In a class of 879, 142 or 16 per cent 
were working. These included 118 boys and 
24 girls, ranging in age from twelve to sixteen 
years, 115 being fourteen and fifteen years of 
age. The average age was 15-1 for the boys, 
and 14-6 for the girls. The majority of paren- 
tal ‘*breadwinners’’ were in the skilled trades- 
men and low clerical group, 32.4 per cent; 
and in the semi-skilled and unskilled group, 
32.4 per cent; with only 1.4 per cent in the 
professional and executive group. The me- 
dian I. Q. was 101.4 for the boys and 104.5 
for the girls. There were 111 living with 
both parents and only 7 were not living with 
either or both parents. Fifteen of the 17 
mothers who were the sole guardians of the 
child were employed in outside remunerative 
work in addition to keeping house. 


Co.L.iectTinG Data 


The data were obtained by means of a ques- 
tionnaire which had been carefully refined by 
being submitted to the critical scrutiny of 
the members of a workshop class in Guidance, 
then administered to a random sampling of 
twenty students in ninth and tenth year 
classes, with resultant changes in vocabulary, 
format, clarity, and brevity. 

The questionnaire was filled out by the 
students in groups of 10 to 12, and ambig- 
uous answers were clarified through inter- 
views. The inventory was submitted in 
November, 1943. At the end of January, 
1944, each pupil was interviewed to deter- 
mine the status of his employment, and the 
extent of participation in school activities. 
Health records were obtained from the school 
nurse. 

One of the items in the questionnaire asked 
the pupil to record his primary reason for 
working after school. Tasre I reveals that 
the main motive prompting the majority to 
take part-time work is to earn spending 
money. When questioned later on this point, 
students commonly admitted that they receive 
sufficient money from their parents for ordi- 


nary expenses but they wanted money for ‘‘ex- 
tras."" Many frankly admitted that they did 
not feel justified in asking their parents for 
money to satisfy some whim of fancy or 
fashion. By earning their own they were 
able to make these purchases and improve 
their social status among friends. 


Taste I. Pupits’ Reasons ror WorKING 











Boys’ Girls 

Why are you working after Number 

school? 118 24 
For spending money only 63 13 
To buy clothes 28 5 
For lunch or car fare 10 2 
To give money to the family 7 3 
Other reasons 10 1 


The replies of the pupils indicating that 
they were working for lunch money should 
be discounted as a real reason; this school 
furnishes opportunity for needy pupils to earn 
their lunches by working in the cafeteria 20 
minutes a day. In only five cases did it seem 
necessary for the pupil to work in order to 
augment the family income, in these cases, of 
the widowed mother. 

Pupils who checked other reasons were in- 
terviewed to ascertain a definite reason. Only 
two were using their work for exploratory 
experience. One girl was working in a hospi- 
tal to decide on the desirability of nursing as 
a life work; another boy was undecided 
about choosing pharmacy as a career, and 
thought his present employment in a drug 
store might help him to make a decision. 
Five pupils claimed that they were working 
to repay obligations to relatives and three 
were saving earnings for a college fund. 

Another question sought to discover the 
student’s awareness of the desirable person- 
ality and aptitude factors helpful on the job. 
The results, shown in Taste II, indicate that 
pupils recognize the value of certain personal 
qualities as requisites to success in the indus- 
trial world. 

Honesty, speed, ability to execute orders, 
and politeness were rated most helpful by the 
boys. A large number also recognized 
promptness and cheerfulness as occupational 
assets. Politeness rated first among the 
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gitls’ choices. Ability to work with people 
was second in order of frequency mentioned 
by the girls, but was tied for seventh place 
among the answers given by the boys. Other 
personality qualities received approximately 
equal ratings by both sexes. 


Taste II 
Pupits’ RatinG or CERTAIN PERSONALITY 
Factors Hevprut in THEeErr Work 








Which of these help you most 





in your work? (Checkmore Number 

than one if necessary) Boys’ Girls 
Being honest 65 10 
Being quick 64 9 
Being able to do what you are 

told 57 10 
Being polite 53 13 
Being able to use hands well 45 10 
Being cheerful 42 10 
Being on time 44 7 
Being able to work with peo- 

ple 36 11 
Being neat in appearance 36 10 
Being exact 35 a 
Being able to meet people 34 4 
Being able to use your own 

ideas 24 2 





“Being able to use your own ideas’’ was 
mentioned least frequently. Both boys and 
gitls evidently believe that their work is 
largely routine and affords little opportunity 
for mental resourcefulness. 

Of greater general interest are data on the 
type of job. The results were tabulated for 
boys and for girls because of the different 
nature of the work. 

“Others” in Taste III include employment 
at a bakery, hospital, parking lot, filling 
station, shoe-shine parlor, and cleaning es- 
tablishments. At least half of these positions 
were dead-end jobs and offered little to in- 
spire youthful initiative. Of this fact the 
boys were generally aware, because, in an- 
other question, “‘What chance have you for 
advancement?” 28 replied “‘None,”’ 19 said 
“Little,’’ 24 said *‘Good,’’ and 47 “Didn't 
Know."’ The girls were similarly pessimistic 
about their opportunity for advancement; 8 
said it was “‘None,"’ 3 marked ‘‘Little,’’ 4 
checked *‘Good,"’ and 9 “‘Didn’t Know.”’ 
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It also seemed important to discover how 
pupils secured their jobs. According to re- 
sults tabulated in Table IV, the school gave 
practically no assistance. The school as- 
sisted only one student of the total 142 in 
locating part-time work. In view of the 
present emphasis upon the placement func- 
tion in vocational guidance, this is a dis- 
couraging situation. The majority of stu- 
dents claimed to have located and accepted 
jobs without assistance. Adult's judgment 
was counted upon but little to guide the 
youthful applicant into a work experience 
that would have educational as well as pecu- 
niary recompense. 


Tasce III 
Type or Worx ENGAGED IN BY Boys AND 
Gir.Ls 








What kind of work are you doing? 





Number 
a. Boys 
Selling 26 
Stock work 21 
Messenger or errands 16 
Selling papers 14 
Setting up pins 7 
Light factory work 5 
Restaurant work 5 
Driving trucks 2 
Office work 0 
Others (cashier, etc.) 22 
b. Girls ‘ 
Clerking 6 
Soda fountain work 6 
Taking care of children 3 
Light factory work 2 
Waitress 1 
Housework l 
Office work 0 
Others 5 


Taste IV 


AssISTANCE REcEIVED 1N SECURING JoBs 





Who helped you in getting this 








job? Boys Girls 
No one 51 19 
Friend 34 3 
Member of family 21 0 
Relative 4 2 
Teacher at school 1 0 
Others 7 0 
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Since youth uses his own initiative in locat- 
ing work, it is enlightening to know what 
factors influence the selection. The data pre- 
sented in Taste V indicate the relative im- 
portance of the factors which influence pupils 
in their choice of a particular job. 

The fact that the work was in the neigh- 
borhood was the greatest inducement to the 
boys. Congenial work and good pay ranked 
next in order. 


Tasie V 
Factors INFLUENCING SELECTION OF JOB 
Why did you take this par- 
ticular job? (Check more 











than one if necessary) Boys Girls 
I like this kind of work 41 1] 
It is in my neighborhood 42 3 
It is easy work 36 4 
It pays well 21 2 
My friend works there 12 3 
I couldn't get any other job 8 4 
I needed money 8 S 
It offersa chance for promotion 7 2 
Some one told me to take it 2 2 
Other reasons 6 2 





The girls’ paramount reason for taking the 
job was that they “‘liked’’ the kind of work. 
Other factors were not as easily distinguish- 
able one from another in their appeal. Girls 
claimed to be much less concerned than the 
boys about the location of the job in the 
neighborhood, or the greater pay and shorter 
hours. 

In another section of the questionnaire the 
pupils were asked to write the address of 
their place of employment. With few ex- 
ceptions the pupils had neighborhood jobs, 
an objective corroboration of the boys’ state- 
ment of the importance of this factor in the 
selection of the job. These results indicate 
that part-time employment is a neighborhood 
problem, and must be dealt with as such. 


ADDITIONAL Data 


Other results from this study are briefly 
summarized below. 

While the pupils carried a full-time pro- 
gtam at school, they were devoting from 4 to 
42 hours per week to their outside paid em- 
ployment. The median was 17 hours per 


week, or about 3 hours on the average per day. 
Twenty-six, or 18 per cent, were working on 
week-ends only, that is, Friday afternoon, 
Saturday, and Sunday. 

On the single longest working day while 
the school was in session, the students were 
employed from 1 to 6 hours with the median 
at 4'/, hours. 

Great variation was found in rate of com- 
pensation. Most of the adolescents were 
paid on an hourly basis, with the hourly rate 
ranging from less than 30 cents to 70 cents 
straight salary; the mode was in the 30 to 39 
cents’ interval. Two boys were making 70 
cents an hour plus tips as bus service boys at a 
large hotel and night club. Those who were 
paid on a weekly basis earned from $3.50 to 
$10.00. 

Very few were given any planned training 
for the job. Of the total group, 80 or 56 per 
cent received no training; they were merely 
told to ask questions whenever necessary. 
Only 10 claimed to have been trained for 
more than a week. This is another in the 
long list of studies which show that atti- 
tudes and work habits are much more im- 
portant for workers of this age than specific 
skills and knowledge. 

For many in this group of ninth year 
students, the present job was not the first. 
Forty-two recorded that they had two jobs 
or more before the present one. In addition, 
32 had been working for one year or more. In 
other words part-time employment is under- 
taken even before entering the high school. 
This is an aspect of the picture which the 
seventh and eighth year teachers have per- 
haps overlooked. 

Although only 41 pupils believed their 
work prevented engaging in school activities, 
a disappointingly small number of these 
students participated in extra-curricular func- 
tions. At the end of the term there were only 
17 enrolled in the school clubs. These stu- 
dents’ attitudes toward the forty-five clubs in 
this school indicate that they are not suffi- 
ciently appealing to ninth graders. A spirit 
of social independence of the school is de- 
veloping, but this should be counteracted by 
improving the program, and by stimulating 
pupil interest during the first weeks of school. 

Apparently the employers did not seek a 
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bona fide statement of the pupils’ health. 
Only four students who worked with food 
were required to pass a physical examination 
given by the employer's doctor as a pre- 
employment qualification. The school nurse 
reported that none of the employers made in- 
quiries from the school as to the health of the 
working adolescents. This disregard of legal 
regulations points to a laxity on the part of 
state and school officers, employers, and par- 
ents alike. 

When pupils were asked how long they ex- 
pected to retain a part-time job, almost all im- 
plied that they would continue to work until 
forced to stop. There were 14 who expected 
to work until Christmas, 14 until the com- 
pletion of high school, 7 when their parents 
would compel them to leave, 11 when they 
were laid off, and only 7 (of which 3 were 
girls) promised to give up the job when and 
if their grades became lower. The others ex- 
pected to work indefinitely or until they 
found something better. Only 4 said they 
would discontinue when the war was won. 
This is another bit of evidence to show that 
the patriotic motive is almost entirely absent 
in the minds of the ninth year students. In 
Taste I giving data on the primary reasons 
for taking the job, not one student men- 
tioned the potential value of his work as a 
war contribution. 

We are obviously dealing with something 
more fundamental than a wartime problem. 
There are more basic urges involved—the de- 
sire for social status among peers, the desire 
for independence from school and parental 
control. 

According to Taste VI no apparent rela- 
tionship exists between failure in courses and 
I. Q., or between those who ceased working 
and J. Q., or the drop-outs and I. Q. There 
were evidently other factors than I. Q. in- 
fluencing failure, quitting job, and leaving 
school, although this may not be true in an 
individual case. 

Broad generalizations on the basis of the 
results of this investigation are hazardous be- 
cause the group was from only one school. 
However, statistics on the description of the 
population indicated that it was an average 
population from a typical urban school of a 
large city. Considering the results of this 


study and related statements of authorities in 
the field of vocational guidance, the follow- 
ing inferences seem to apply to the ninth 
grade pupils of this and similar schools. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Youth has not been made sufficiently aware 
of the educative values to be derived from 
part-time employment. The student is gen- 
erally thinking of the job in terms of hours 
and pay, not in terms of finding out more 
about his interests, aptitudes, and knowledge 
of the world of work. The student’s concep- 
tion of a desirable job is one which has short 
hours and high pay. Perhaps he has learned 
this too well from his elders. There is no 


Tasre VI 
Purits Wao Lert Scnoot, Ceasep Work, AND 
NuMBER or Coursges Fairep AccoRDING TO 
INTELLIGENCE LEVELS 














No. of 
I.Q. N(both Left Ceased Courses 
Group sexes) School Work Failed 
Below 90 26 2 6 ll 
90-109 75 6 20 28 
Above 110 41 2 10 14 
Total 142 10 36 53 





long-term view of the work experience. The 
money is a means of gaining social status 
among his peers, and of satisfying desires for 
certain luxuries. The work is of a blind-alley 
type which is in most cases wholly unrelated 
to considerations of his aptitudes and desir- 
able growth. 

Moreover, it seems likely that a desire to 
work on a part-time basis for pecuniary com- 
pensation is not a passing fancy of this gen- 
eration. Youth is motivated to locate such 
work, not by the war, but by more funda- 
mental urges that can be described as the 
drives to independence, and for social status 
among peers. The authors share the convic- 
tion that adolescents will always eye seriously 
the possibilities of part-time work because it 
is an attractive means of satisfying these 
strong drives. 

The school, then, ought to increase the po- 
tentialities of part-time work for the com- 
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plete growth of the maturing students. The 
school should assist the youth, who can profit 
considerably from the experience, to locate 
the job which will be of maximum benefit 
from the educational point of view. 

A job-supervision program is a natural sub- 
sequent step to capitalize on the possibilities 
of the situation. After youth has found the 
job, he ought to be followed up and given 
continuous guidance. Both placement and 
follow-up should be functions of the high 
school, including the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

The students engaged in part-time employ- 
ment have more complex adjustments to 
make because of the problems which arise 
from having less time for leisure and more 
money on their hands. Certainly they can 
profit from instruction in the proper budget- 
ing of time, particularly to include suitable 
leisure activities, the handling of money and 
savings, and an understanding of their com- 
munity responsibilities. The counselor or 
home-room teacher may take care of these 
matters in the counseling interview. 

Fundamental to these practices is the neces- 
sity of providing more vocational guidance. 
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The student must be assisted to explore the | 


fields of occupations through part-time work 
and other means. Readings, library research, 
and guest addresses are some possible methods 
of learning; but movies, job-tryouts in 
school and outside, and visits to business and 
industry make for greater realism. Such ex- 
periences must be aimed to enkindle an inter- 
est in making an intelligent occupational 
choice. The part-time work can be fitted into 
these plans effectively—youth can earn and 
learn, just as progressive adults do. 

This investigation disclosed that part-time 
employment of the students is restricted al- 
most entirely to the immediate locality of the 
school attended. Placement and job-super- 
vision is, then, distinctly a neighborhood 
problem. This throws the responsibility 
upon the parents, social agencies, and school 
directly involved. Theirs is the opportunity 
to make the part-time work an experience of 
significant value to the all-around growth of 
the student. If the neighborhood agencies 
fail to tackle the problem, then no one else 
can be expected to assist these adolescents in 
deriving fullest benefit from part-time em- 
ployment. 
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Where Can I Get Pamphlets on Occupations? 


HARRY D. KITSON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


come to the editorial office of Occupa- 
tions is, ‘‘Please tell me where I can obtain 
pamphlets on occupational fields.” 
The source for such information until 1938 
was Wilma Bennett's bibliography, Occupa- 
tions and Vocational Guidance (H. W. Wilson 


ie or the most frequent requests that 


Company, New York). Since that date, 
however, the number of pamphlets has 
greatly increased. Indeed their production 
has developed into “‘big business."" Seven 
publishing houses in the United States and 
Canada specialize in them. Names and ad- 
dresses appear below: 


PUBLISHERS OF PAMPHLETS ON OCCUPATIONS 


United States 


Institute for Research 
537 South Dearborn Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Guidance Leaflets 

United States Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 

(obtained from Supt. of Documents) 


5¢ each 


Occupational Index, Inc. 
New York University 
Washington Square 

New York City 


Bellman Publishing Company 
6 Park Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Commonwealth Book Company, Inc. 
80 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


Science Research Associates 
228 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 
5154 Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Canada 


Vocational Guidance Centre 

(Natl. Comm. for Mental Hygiene, Canada) 
371 Bloor Street 

Toronto 5, Canada 


Occupational Manuals 
Canadian Legion Educational Service 
Ottawa 


(Solely for Canadian Service personnel) 


Besides the seven that operate on a commer- 
cial basis, two are under governmental au- 
spices. 

The series vary in number of occupations 
covered. One series numbers 152, another 
only 19 titles, but most of them are being 
augmented periodically. 

The pamphlets published by the different 
houses vary in size from four pages to fifty or 
more. Prices likewise vary, from 5 cents to 
75 cents. 

One who wishes to build up a file of pam- 
phlets should write these publishers asking 
for their lists. One would not necessarily 
order an entire set from each house; he would 
probably select from each list enough pam- 
phlets to give his files one pamphlet on each 
occupation. ? 

These publishers realize that occupations 
change and that pamphlets get out of date; 
accordingly, they make revisions from time 
to time. Counselors should keep this in mind 
also, and scrutinize their files periodically, 
discarding out-moded pamphlets and order- 
ing new ones as they are available. 

The best way to keep informed about new 
pamphlets as they appear is to subscribe to 
the Occupational Index (New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York 3, N. Y.) 
or the Vocational Guide (Science Research 
Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois). Besides listing pamphlets 
emanating from standard sources, these peri- 
odicals list, with critical annotations, books 
on occupations, articles in current periodicals 
and free materials from more obscure sources 
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—a feature that is especially attractive to 
organizations on a limited budget. 

As has been often recommended in the tech- 
nical literature on vocational guidance, one 
who wishes to assemble information about 
occupations should seek the help of a pro- 
fessional librarian. He knows the sources of 
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occupational information, he can aid in 
locating current material, and can give sug- 
gestions regarding classifying and filing. 
For further discussion of this theme, see 
‘The Librarian and Vocational Guidance,” 
by Benjamin Chubak in the January Journal of 
Education. 


Job Satisfaction Researches of 1942-1943 


ROBERT HOPPOCK AND THOMAS J. HAND 


Professor of Education and Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration, New 
York University; and Vocational Counselor, Consultation Service, Vocational Advisory Service, 
New York City 


vo 1s the fourth in a series of biennial re- 
views of recent research on job satisfac- 
tion. It covers reports published during the 
calendar years 1942 and 1943. Earlier sum- 
maries will be found in Job Satisfaction by 
Robert Hoppock (Harper, 1935) and in the 
following issues of Occupations: April, 1938, 
October, 1940, February, 1943. 

This summary, when combined with re- 
searches previously reported, yields 131 sepa- 
rate attempts to estimate the percentage of 
workers who are dissatisfied with their jobs. 
The results range from 1 per cent to 92 per 
cent, with the upper quartile at 47 per cent, 
the lower quartile at 11 per cent, and the 
median at 25 per cent. 

Among the causes of satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction suggested by these researches are 
the following: 


Ability, Organization of staff, 
Achievement, Over-recruitment, 
Advancement (3 Personality, 
studies ), Poor placement, 
Age, Repetition, 
Congenial colleagues, Responsibility (2 
Education, studies ), 
Experience, wed carte 
Health, Rundquist-Sletto 
Hours (2 studies), morale score, 
Intelligence, Salary (2 studies), 


Security, 

Shortcomings of the 
cloak room, 

Social and economic 


Length of service, 

Level of skill, 

Nature of work (3 
studies), 


conditions, Threatening notices, 
Social attitudes, 
Supervision (5 stud- 


ies), 


Variety of work, 
Working conditions. 


Detailed abstracts of researches published 
in 1942-1943 follow: 

Arensberg and Macgregor (1) interviewed 
engineers in an industrial company and con- 
cluded that personnel difficulties had arisen 
ftom a central organization of the company 
staff that ignored the habitual relationships 
through which the work was done. ‘‘Not 
one ol the group interviewed had a complaint 
to make concerning the financial returns they 
received from their work."’ 

Blum and Russ (2) interviewed 286 persons, 
aged 17-60, in New York City, employed in a 
variety of occupations from unskilled labor 
to the professions, regarding the relative im- 
portance to them of five incentives: salary, 
security, supervision, hours of work, and ad- 
vancement. Comparison of one-third of the 
group, interviewed at the beginning of the 
investigation, with one-third interviewed to- 
ward the end of the investigation, indicated 
a high reliability in the responses. 

Separate tabulations were run for married 
men, single men, married women, single 
women, and for each sex in age groupings of 
less than 20 years, 20-29 years, 30 years and 
above. In each of these categories, the men 
rated advancement first, security second, and 
salary third; while women rated advance- 
ment first, security second, and supervision 
third, thus apparently confirming the popu- 
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lar impression that human relationships are 
of more concern to women than to men. 
Married men and single women rated security 
higher than single men and married women, 
though not enough to change its relative 
position. Married women rated hours of 
work markedly higher than any of the other 
groups, though in each group this was the 
item rated lowest in importance. 

Individuals employed in firms with fewer 
than five employees rated advancement as 
less important than those working in firms of 
100 or more employees. 

Cofer and Cohen (3) interviewed 101 fed- 
eral employees in Washington, D. C., regard- 
ing “‘factors intrinsic to the job which tend 
to lead to discontent.’ No figures were re- 
ported, but the authors concluded that the 
principal factors were ‘‘over-recruitment and 
poor placement, poor supervision, and lack 
of opportunity for advancement.” 

Goodall (4) interviewed 41 men and 82 
women industrial workers in Britain and 
concluded that their satisfaction was derived 
from ‘‘sense of achievement,’’ ‘‘variety of 
work,"’ and ‘‘congenial colleagues.”’ 

Hull and Kolstad (5), using a questionnaire 
to measure employee morale, obtained re- 
turns from 43,962 subjects in 141 employee 
— 

he report includes tabulations comparing 
employees who were ‘‘satisfied’’ with others 
who were ‘‘not satisfied’’ on separate items 
from the questionnaire. Other tabulations 
compare different companies, departments, 
and employees with varied lengths of service. 

Among the general conclusions were the 
following: the immediate boss is a tremend- 
ously important factor; average morale score 
increases with responsibility; there is a gen- 
eral tendency for morale to increase with age 
when length of service is held constant; 
average morale scores are higher among those 
with less than one year of service, and among 
those with more than five years of service, but 
lower among those in-between; morale tends 
to increase with the level of skill, but other- 
wise no high relationship was found between 
morale scores and type of work or between 
morale and general wage level. 

Using a technique employed in this country 
by Whiting Williams, a British firm called 
‘“Mass Observation’ (6) placed a worker in a 
factory to listen to employees’ conversations 
and draw inferences regarding the causes of 
low morale. The factory employed girls al- 
most exclusively. It was situated in the 
country and had to make extensive arrange- 


ments for transportation, housing, and recrea- 
tion. 

Complaints overheard centered around the 
following items: being in the factory at all; 
long hours, the most eanenty and bitterly 
discussed complaint; no rest period from two 
to six in the afternoon; minor and irregular 
shortcomings of the cloak room; being held 
responsible for good work after a period of 
complete lack of responsibility on different 
work; strict supervision; and threatening 
notices. 

The authors concluded that the basic prob- 
lem was that the war worker had not accepted 
her new life as one in which to get fully ac- 
justed but regarded it as an interim between 
two periods in her normal life. She was en- 
during it, but consciously waiting to return 
to her former life. 

Miller (7) administered to 1,600 University 
of Minnesota graduates the Rundquist-Sletto 
morale scale designed to measure “the de- 
gree to which the individual feels competent 
to cope with the future and to achieve his de- 
sired goals.”’ 

Comparing the 100 persons who had the 
highest morale scores with the 100 persons 
having the lowest morale scores, Miller found 
several statistically significant differences 
with a critical ratio of three or more. 

Among men, the items which discriminated 
in favor of the high morale group were: in- 
come above $2,000; ace ts plans made for 
old age, able to meet family obligations; 
family approve of job; relatively good earn- 
ings; ample opportunities for advancement; 
relatively rapid advancement; advancement 
on the basis of merit; work possesses prestige; 
and work is in line with abilities. 

Discriminating in favor of the lower morale 
group were the following items: income be- 
low $2,000; and competition too intense. 

Among women, the items which discrimi- 
nated in favor of the high morale group were: 
having financial plans = old age, ate fe 
opportunities for advancement. 

Among women no items discriminated in 
favor of the low morale group. 

Using an adaptation of Hoppock’s Job 
Satisfaction Inquiry, Miller found critical ratios 
of more than three with both men and women, 
the high morale group being the better satis- 
fied. 

Paterson and Stone (8) reported the results 
of interviews with approximately 100 per- 
sons, in each of 7 occupational groups, in Sc. 
Paul, Minnesota, in August, 1941; and a 
similar number of different individuals in the 
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same groups in March, 1942. In response to 
the question, ‘‘If you could go back to the age 
of 18 and start life over again, would you 
choose a different career or occupation?’’ the 
following proportions answered “‘yes."’ 


August, March, 
Group Interviewed 1941 1942 
Streetcar Men 83 77 
Relief Clients 56 74 
City Firemen 59 67 
Unemployed 56 66 
Clerical Workers 47 46 
Social Workers 26 26 
Employers 19 19 

All Groups 49.7 54.1 


Those who answered ‘‘y were asked, 
‘What occupation do you think you would 
prefer to follow?" The principal replies of 
the three groups reported follow: 


Streetcar Men Chose 


Per Cent 
Professional and Executive......... 34 
GAINS LEADER... ccccccccccccccccce af 
I ccc ccacaawwaveemesicns 26 
City Firemen Chose 
Professional and Executive......... 47 
NN ona w a anieew een ees 22 
ES 15 
Clerical Workers Chose 
Professional and Executive......... 82 
a nds ud we'd avin. ukoiwe-aia 1l 
Clerical and Sales......... aero eae 5 


No other field was chosen by as many as 
10 per cent. 

The authors report also that “‘there is an 
occupational hierarchy of job satisfaction 
from the most dissatisfied (streetcar men) to 
the most satisfied (employers)"’ and that ‘‘the 
stability of the results, except for the relief 
clients, for the two time periods is quite 
striking.” 

Seidman (9) reported the reasons given by 
282 workers for ever having felt ‘‘not entirely 
successful’’ on some of their jobs. The sub- 
jects were 282 clients of the Adjustment Ser- 
vice, a guidance organization which served 
adults in New York City in 1933 and 1934. 
The median individual had held five or six 
full-time jobs mainly in the semi-skilled, 
white-collar class; 85 per cent were unem- 


ployed; 73 per cent were men; 62 per cent 


were high school graduates; the median age 
was 27. 
The reasons given were: 


Per Cent 
Men Women 
Deficiencies within the self— 
personality make-up, nega- 
tive social attitudes, insuffi- 
cient motivation, lack of 
intelligence and ability 32 41 
Nature of the work 35 20 
Uncongenial working condi- 
tions ll 
Lack of education and experi- 
ence 
No opportunity for promotion 
Ill health 
General social and economic 
conditions 
Low wages 
Long working hours 


S | 
8 — AUS 


100 


Smith (10) reported that 26 per cent of 
workers experience considerable Geondone at 
repetitive work, but some enjoy the oppor- 
tunity for day-dreaming, and others experi- 
ence a sense of power when operating a large 
or delicate machine. Source of data not in- 
dicated. 

A job satisfaction questionnaire, filled out 
by all employees of the Florida Power and 
Light Company in its largest: metropolitan 
area, provided the basis for Smith's (11) state- 
ment that: ‘We found that the chief cause 
of unevenness of morale departmentally, lay 
in the variance of the leadership ability of our 
departments’ heads and foremen.”’ 
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JOB SATISFACTION RESEARCHES OF 1942-1943 





As was stated in Occupations, January, 1945, the National Vocational 
Guidance Association is compiling a directory of community centers offering 
vocational guidance or vocational information to veterans and other adults. 
Our request has brought a number of responses but the list is not complete. 
Accordingly we hope that our readers will cooperate by sending us this 
information: name of center, street address, sponsorship, and name of 
executive officer. Obviously the complete list should be available at some 
central place. There is none more appropriate than NVGA Headquarters 
office. We have already had calls for such a list. Perhaps it can be pub- 
lished in an early autumn issue of OccuPATIONS. Af any rate it should 
be at the disposal of all legitimate agencies such as community chests, 
social agencies, Separation Centers of the Army and Navy where advisers 
need names of local centers to which veterans may be referred.—CuRIsTINE 
Metcuer, Executive Secretary, National Vocational Guidance Association, 
525 West 120 Street, New York 27, N.Y. 
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A Candid Discussion of Problems Encountered in Editing This Journal 


ye DIRECTOR Of vocational guidance in 
the schools of a certain city, who for 
many years has been instrumental in organiz- 
ing and maintaining a Branch of the National 
Association in his part of the state, writes us 
as follows: 


For some time I have been intending to 
write you with regard to the apportionment 
of material in Occupations, and to request 
more articles on educational and vocational 
guidance for counselors in junior high 
schools. 

As you probably know, we hav. a Branch 
of the National Association in this area. 
Most of our active members are teachers in 
the junior and senior high schools. These 
teachers feel that they are not getting very 
much help from the Journal, with the pos- 
sible exception of a few senior high coun- 
selors who are doing placement. 

I fear that we will be unable to hold 
these teachers in our membership unless 
they are able to find more material in 
Occupations which will be of direct help 
to them in their classroom work and in 
their counseling. 

From the en of my own needs, 
the Journal is excellent. 


A résumé of the articles published during 
the past two years shows that the problems 
encountered in giving vocational guidance in 
high schools have received minor attention 
although each issue has contained at least one 
article bearing directly on these problems. 
(There are three in this issue.) 

During these two years the problems to 
which the greatest amount of space has been 
devoted are those arising from war condi- 
tions: first, orientation of the population 
toward war service; more recently, the means 
by which vocational guidance can be given to 
personnel in the Armed Forces, to returning 
veterans, and to workers discharged from war 
industries. This emphasis has been given in 


obedience to a policy specifically laid down 
by the Trustees of the National Association. 
It was felt that all persons interested in voca- 
tional guidance regardless of their primary 
professional affiliation would be equally in- 


terested in these problems, since on their 


solution hangs our national welfare. Even 
counselors in secondary schools cannot dodge 
their responsibility for the occupational ad- 
justment of veterans returning to their com- 
munities. 

The suggestion raised by our valued corre- 
spondent throws into relief the difficulties met 
in editing a journal of this character. It 
stands for an idea—vocational guidance 
should be given to all members of the popula- 
tion who need it—and it bears responsibility 
for presenting methods that may be used in 
accomplishing this end. Its readers consist 
of persons who are interested in giving voca- 
tional guidance in a wide variety of agencies: 
social agencies; veterans’ counseling centers; 
agencies for rehabilitation of the blind, deaf, 
tuberculous, orthopedically handicapped; 
employment offices; business and industrial 
establishments; junior and senior high 
schools, vocational schools, colleges. These 
groups are augmented this year by advisers 
in Army and Navy stations all over the world 
in whose interest the War and Navy Depart- 
ments have taken out several hundred sub- 
scriptions. 

Each of these groups would like to have 
articles in Occupations devoted specifically to 
its particular problems. Since the types of 
agencies are so numerous, it is obvious that 
space for dealing so minutely with each field 
is not available. And when an undue amount 
of space is devoted to the interests of one 
group, the members of other groups are likely 
to feel neglected. 

The policy with respect to this problem has 
been to seek articles likely to be of interest to 
all readers regardless of the auspices under 
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which they work—articles setting forth new 
occupations, tests and other measuring instru- 
ments, methods of filing information about 
occupations, methods of surveying occupa- 
tions, and, most recently, methods of organ- 
izing community counseling centers. Occa- 
sionally, it has been possible to touch a 
highly specialized field such as vocational 
guidance for the blind. 

There is another perplexing element in the 
situation. Some of our readers have had to 
assume responsibility for vocational guidance 
before they have had opportunity to become 
trained in its techniques. They joined the 
National Association (mostly through its 
Branches) in the hope that through this 
afiliation they might acquire the training 
they lack. These persons would like Occu- 
PATIONS to serve as a textbook in the subject. 
Obviously it cannot fill that role. If it pub- 
lished a great number of articles on elemen- 
tary techniques such as teaching the class 
studying occupations, measuring intelligence, 
assembling a library of occupational books 
and pamphlets, measurement of intelligence, 
record systems, conducting career conferences, 
etc., the readers who are already trained 
would rebel for they want heavier pro- 
vender—new methods that constitute an ad- 
vance on the techniques they learned years 
ago. 

Although Occupations cannot serve as a 
textbook on vocational guidance, it does 
occasionally publish an article on one of the 
elementary principles or methods provided it 
represents a new “‘slant’’ which will inform 
professionally trained readers as well as those 
of amateur standing. 

Something should be done to meet the 


needs of this latter group. The National 
Vocational Guidance Association owes them 
some of the help which they join the Associa- 
tion to get. National conventions are one 
source of enlightenment and inspiration but 
they are canceled during the war. Regional 
conferences and Branch meetings can aid if 
their programs are planned so as to include 
sections for beginners as well as for trained 
practitioners. 

There are certain steps that beginners in 
vocational guidance can take themselves: 
Study a standard text such as Principles and 
Techniques of Vocational Guidance by Myers; 
and the most recent book in the field, Methods 
of Vocational Guidance by Forrester. These 
books contain references to further readings. 
One can obtain pamphlets on a variety of 
topics, which have been issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education; for example, Community 
Occupational Surveys by M. Zapoleon; Maini- 
mum Essentials of the Individual Inventory in 
Guidance by G. M. Ruch and D. Segel; 
Manual for Occupational Studies Leaflet. 

The Book Review and Publications Re- 
ceived sections of OccupaTIoNs contain no- 
tices of new literature which will enlighten. 
Finally, one who wants to learn the tech- 
niques of vocational guidance can obtain 
instruction at a number of universities. 

We hope this frank recital of the problems 
encountered in editing Occupations will 
make clear some of the limitations involved 
and that it will assure all readers that their 
varied needs are kept in mind in the planning 
of the contents of the Journal. We value 
tlieir suggestions and we count their devotion 
to OccuPATIONS as its Most precious asset.— 


H. D. K. 


Letters to the Editor 


From a field officer at an Army base in the Pacific 


Dear Editor: 

I have received the November and Decem- 
ber, 1944, issues of Occupations published by 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, and I hasten to express to you my sincere 


appreciation for them. Occupations will 
fill a very definite need in our Information and 
Education program. ‘‘What am I going to 
do when this show is over?"’ is a question that 
has long been on the minds of thousands of 
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our soldiers. This magazine will assist us in 
giving adequate answers. 

Each month we have an increasing number 
of soldiers requesting information concerning 
post-war occupations, and as the war draws 
to a close, I believe there will be an avalanche 
of such requests. They will come not only 
from men who are confronted for the first 
time in their lives with the problem of mak- 
ing a livelihood, but also from others who 
wish to make a fresh start in a new field, the 
war having given them a chance to make the 
change. 

In this command we have full-time espe- 
cially trained Information and Education Offi- 
cers scattered throughout a 4,000-mile front, 
stretching from Luzon to the Solomons. Be- 
cause of the nature of the antiaircraft mis- 
sions our men generally find themselves in 
static positions, once the enemy territory has 
been taken. These soldiers have, as a general 
rule, considerable timeon their hands, and this 
affords the Information and Education Offi- 
cers excellent opportunities to give them 
proper guidance. 

While Occupations will contribute a fine, 
patriotic service, obviously it is impossible 
to secure sufficient subscriptions to ensure an 
adequate circulation of the pertinent pieces 
that are published from month to month. 

I respectfully request your permission for 
this command to reprint selected articles from 
Occupations cither by mimeographing or by 
letter-press, so that they may become avail- 
able to a high percentage of our troops. The 
reprints would carry the proper credits to the 
magazine and to the Association. 

I would appreciate an early reply for which 
an enclosed stamped and addressed air mail 
envelope is provided. 

May I again express my appreciation for 
being able to receive in this far off part of the 
world, copies of your excellent magazine. It 
is an excellent publication and one with 
which I have long been familiar. 

Sincerely yours, 





Information and Education Officer 


Young Men Urged to Enter Library 

Service 
WANTED: Able, vigorous, imaginative young men 
to enter training at once for future positions as school 
librarians. Many new positions will be available for 
those qualified. Unlimited opportunities for service 
in all levels of instructions. Achance to achieve satis- 
faction and happiness in a splendid profession. For 
full details apply at the nearest library training 
school. 


Dear Epiror: 

This advertisement has never appeared but 
it points up the opportunities in a profession 
too long neglected by men. As a prepara- 
tion to post-war adjustment, educators are 
thoughtfully examining methods and objec- 
tives. They are recognizing that trained 
librarians are an important part of the school, 
that youth would be benefited if men as well 
as women served in the libraries and class- 
rooms. 

The school librarian today has new oppor- 
tunities and new responsibilities. He or she 
acts as interpreter as well as collector and dis- 
pensor of materials. A man librarian may be 
better able to direct a boy's reading; he may 
be instrumental in making available a wider 
range of materials. 

Women librarians who have been consulted 
feel that adding men to the staff would be 
good for the profession. It is true that men 
have sometimes demanded the same type of 
jobs as women without taking the same train- 
ing, that they have expected to be promoted 
more rapidly than their women colleagues, 
that they have been snobbish and lacked 
imagination. There are opportunities for 
both men and women, and equal treatment 
for both is the only insurance for a healthy 
growth of the profession——Marvin W. 
Cracun, Sacramento College Library, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 





Have you red-circled April 15 on 
your calendar? Have you returned 
your Election Ballot? If not, please 
mail it today. Thank You! 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 











Chicago’s Conference 


W= THE ODT ruling on conventions 
necessitated the canceling of the re- 
gional conferences sponsored by the Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations, it 
was suggested that local one-day meetings be 
substituted, using the original conference 
theme—The Mobilization of Community 
Counseling Services. At Chicago a confer- 
ence was held on February 17 which took 
advantage of program arrangements already 
completed. The revised program was based 
on that originally scheduled for February 16 
(see Occupations, January, 1945, p. 224). 
More than 250 persons attended the one-day 
conference. 

John B. Parrish spoke on post-war em- 
ployment at the opening general session. Mr. 
Parrish is Regional Director, U. S. Division of 
Labor Statistics in charge of Price, Wage, and 
Employment Statistics. He estimated that 
by 1947 there will be 58'/2 million in the 
labor force, 2!/2 million in the Armed Forces, 
and 2!/ million in irreducible unemployment. 
He believes 53 or 54 million jobs will be 
needed although only 50 million would be 
available. He predicted an unprecedented 
volume of job transfers and tremendous 
shifts in population. He discussed special 
groups in the post-war labor picture: women 
workers, youth, Negroes, older workers, 
and veterans. The problem of the single- 
skilled worker and his re-training to make 
him more versatile were also considered. 

At five sectional meetings, community 
counseling services were discussed as an aid to 
veterans, women, youth, and research. The 
service to veterans was presented by Lester W. 
Bartlett of the Veterans Administration, 
Hines, Ill.; and Arthur Hillman, Office of 
Community War Services, Federal Agency. 
How the school and the community must 


adapt themselves to the needs of the returning 
veterans were suggested. For example, medi- 
cal centers may have to be extended, for 
Service men and women have been accustomed 
to expert medical service. To ease post- 
war adjustment both the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and USES are using veterans as 
counselors. Since each community has its 
own probiems, no general pattern can be set. 
In rural areas a field office should be opened, 
with service provided by an itinerant coun- 
selor. (See also Occupations, February, 
1945). 

Community counseling services for women 
were discussed by M. Eunice Hilton, Presi- 
dent, CGPA, and Dean of Women, Syracuse 
University. Dean Hilton has been studying 
the attitude of industrial personnel officers 
toward the woman worker. She believes 
that they will keep the efficient women after 
the war is over. She faced candidly the 
problems involved in the -employment of 
women. Better counseling and better educa- 
tion would make women more responsible 
workers. 

Warren K. Layton, Director, Division of 
Guidance and Placement, Detroit Public 
Schools, told how Detroit mobilized its 
resources to aid youth. He gave suggestions 
for making a program effective: Stick to 
what can be defined and translated into ac- 
tion. Provide for study and research of the 
problem. Use existing agencies and natural 
relationships. Develop more public infor 
mational services as you progress. Make all 
services easily available and continually 
publicize them. Include youth in the activi- 
ties, when possible. Do one thing at a 
time and do that well. If the goal is defi- 
nite and reasonably attainable, objectives 
can be reached. 
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The need for research in connection with a 
community program was presented by Robert 
Burns of Science Research Associates and 
Marguerite W. Zapoleon of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. The complexity of post- 
war problems requires continuing and com- 
prehensive research. Resources should be 
mobilized to do research in assemblying oc- 
cupational and educational information, em- 
ployment priorities, labor market informa- 
tion, training facilities, adaptation of na- 
tional findings to local communities. 

The community counseling services as an 
aid to industry were considered by W. D. 
Merrifield, Chief, Technical Training Divi- 
sion, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit. Mr. 
Merrifield described some features of the 
Chrysler training program, which includes 
training of supervisors, training of youth who 
left high school before graduating, training 
of high school graduates. All supervisors 
are required to take training at least one 
hour a week on company time. 

Youth who have quit school are hired only 
on the agreement that they will attend eve- 
ning classes. Chrysler Corporation believes 
that what is done to the boy is more impor- 
tant than what is done to the piece of steel. 
Through arrangements with Detroit high 
schools, pupils in the eleventh and twelfth 
years may alternate in two-week periods be- 
tween school work and the Chrysler work- 
training program. Those selected for the 
cooperative program are average students. 
They begin on the production line and ad- 
vance according to ability. 

Chrysler has a corps of psychologists and 
counselors who do the testing and counseling 
in this program. 

For youth who have completed high 
school, Chrysler has arranged a cooperative 
program with seven universities. Both men 
and women students attend the university 
full time for nine months, then alternate 
school and work periods from four to eighteen 
weeks, according to the university require- 
ments. This program leads to a bachelor’s 


degree in engineering. Chrysler has its own 
graduate school in which work for a master’s 
degree may be completed. 

Chrysler also offers a training program in 
which counselors, teachers, and principals 


spend eight weeks on the production lines in 
order that they may do more realistic counsel- 
ing. 

In his luncheon address, Professor S. A. 
Hamrin of Northwestern University paid 
tribute to the important contribution made 
by Chicago pioneers in the field of vocational 
guidance. He urged that in these critical 
times when expert counseling will be needed, 
certain basic concepts be preserved. He also 
stressed the need for specialized training of 
counselors. 

The dinner speaker was Chester Hepler. 
(See p. 385). 

Chairman of the General Planning Com- 
mittee was E. L. Kerchner, and of the Ar- 
rangements Committee, Leland L. Medsker. 
The following committee covered the con- 
ference, submitting reports which provided 
material for this running account: Audrey 
Hutton, Placement Counselor, Roosevelt 
High School; Gertrude M. Quinn, Placement 
Counselor, Marshall High School; Mary H. 
Lindley, Assistant Manager, Personnel Divi- 
sion, Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Co.; Lester J. Schloerb, Director, 
Bureau of Occupational Research, Chicago 
Board of Education; Charles D. Satterfield, 
Placement Counselor, Senn High School, 
and J. Anthony Humphreys, Director of Per- 
sonnel Services, Woodrow Wilson Junior 


College, Chicago. 
Other Meetings Scheduled 


Connecticut reports that arrangements are 
made for a one-day conference to be held in 
Bridgeport in April. New York City Branch 
is planning a conference to be held at the 
National Cash Register Auditorium, Satur- 
day afternoon, March 10. 


Port Huron Meeting 


More than a hundred persons attended a 
one-day conference, February 10, at Port 
Huron, sponsored by the East Michigan 
Branch. At the morning general session 
Guy H. Hill, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State College, spoke on 
‘‘How the High School Can Aid in Counsel- 
ing Students.’’ President Alvena Seibert 
presided. At the luncheon meeting Dr. 
Ralph Patterson, Neuropsychiatric Insti- 
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tute, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, dis- 
cussed ‘Problems of the Adolescent.’’ Panel 
discussion groups in the afternoon considered 
“Youth Problems Today,"’ ‘Relation of the 
Returning Veteran to a Program of Educa- 
tion,”’ and ‘“‘Clinical Procedure.’’ Discus- 
sants included: M. J. Tomlinson, Principal, 
Port Huron High School; Gertrude Kemp, 
Visiting Teacher, Port Huron Schools; Ralph 
Pfingst, Supt. of Schools, Marine City; Janet 
Davidson, Garfield Jr. H. S., Mildred Kunz, 
Counselor, Garfield Jr. H. S., Port Huron; 
Howard D. Crull, Supt. of Schools, Port 
Huron; Don Palmer, Veterans Affairs Coun- 
cil, Wayne University; and representatives 
of business and industry. Chairmen were 
Guy H. Hill; John H. McKenzie, Dean, 
Port Huron Junior College, and St. Clair 
County Veterans Counselor; Clare E. Bur- 
nell, Principai, Garfield Jr. H. S., Port Huron. 


CGPA Meeting 


M. R. Trabue, Mary P. Corre, and Christine 
Melcher represented NVGA at the Council 
meeting held February 22, at the Columbia 
University Club, New York City. Officers 
for the coming year were elected and other 


routine business transacted. The newly 
elected officers are: M.R. Trabue, President; 
Elsie Smithies, Vice-president; Gladys F. 


Gove, Secretary; and R. F. Moore, Treasurer. 


By-Lines 


As Guidance and Training Specialist, Sarva- 
tore G. DiMicnakgt is concerned with insti- 
tutes for training counselors in the federal- 
state Rehabilitation Program. He formerly 
was Assistant Professor, St. Louis University, 
where he gave courses in Educational Psy- 
chology and Guidance. He has written for 
Occupations and other journals. 


For the last 16 years, Marion C. Meyer- 
steck has been teaching in one of the largest 
high schools in St. Louis. She administered 
the NYA program, is in charge of the school 
telief work, does vocational counseling and 
placement both for full- and part-time em- 
ployment. She did her undergraduate work 
at Washington University, St. Louis, and has 
a master’s from St. Louis University. 


Rosert Hoppocx is Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University, and Editor of 
Occupational Index and Occupational Abstracts. 
In recent months he has been engaged in 
issuing 141,000 Abstracts for use at Army 
Separation Centers. He is also a Trustee of 
NVGA and a former Field Secretary. 


Since 1924 Franx G. Davis has been Pro- 
fessor of Education and head of the depart- 
ment at Bucknell University; since 1940, Di- 
rector of the Bucknell Guidance Workshop; 
since 1943, Acting Director of Admissions at 
Bucknell. He organized and was the first 
President of the Central Pennsylvania Branch, 
NVGA. His publications include, in addition 
to numerous professional articles: Course in 
Supervised Teaching; Guidance Practices 
in 124 Pennsylvania Secondary Schools; 
Classroom Teacher’s Cumulative Pupil Per- 
sonnel Record; Guidance for Youth (with 
B. Carnall Davis). He took his M.A. at 
Columbia University and his Ph.D. at New 
York University. 


After being honorably discharged from 
the Army Air Corps, Gorpon Barnett re- 
turned to the University of New Hampshire 
where he had been a student. He received 
his B.S. degree in May, 1944, and the follow- 
ing September began working toward his 
Master's degree in vocational guidance at 
Teachers College, Columbia. University, 
where he is a student under Public Law 16. 


For the past 20 years Jutirus A. Tomas 
has engaged in social work as a staff member 
of the National Urban League. After serv- 
ing as Executive Secretary in Atlanta, Jack- 
sonville, and Louisville, he was appointed 
to his present post. In his capacity as 
Director, Department of Industrial Relations, 
he has visited scores of industrial plants, 
observing personnel practices, employee ad- 
justment, labor relations. He is directing a 
study of the performance of Negro workers 
in 300 war plants. The first report has been 
published and the second will appear soon. 
Born in North Carolina, he attended public 
school, Charleston, W. Va., was graduated 
from Howard University, and has done 
gtaduate work at Columbia University. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


Branch News 


To all Branches: One Branch notice of meetings carries this head—Central Ohio Guidance 
Association (a Branch of the National Vocational Guidance Association) 


Colorado 


The January dinner meeting was held at 
the Opportunity School. Those in charge of 
the Occupational Adjustment Service at the 
school were in charge of the program. They 
gave a brief history of the organization and 
presented a few typical cases and demon- 
strated some sample tests. The Branch 
plans to hold meetings monthly. 


Merrimack Valley 


The annual meeting for election of officers 
was scheduled for April 10. Following the 
death of Cora Miner Barry, the secretary- 
treasurer, Branch officers and directors ap- 
pointed temporary officers to serve until the 
annual meeting. 


Julius Warren, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, gave a stimulating discussion of the 
Army methods of education at the winter 
meeting. Objectives, he said, are very real 
and close to the welfare of the learner. Re- 
wards are immediate and desirable. ‘‘You 
learn or die."’ Educators may profit from 
this experience. Good education calls for 
better vocational guidance, closer coopera- 
tion in the community with the schools. 


St. Louis 


Janet Golden, psychiatric social worker, 
described the work of the Veterans Readjust- 
ment Service at the meeting on February 20. 
This Service, a psychiatric clinic for veterans 
of World War II, has been established by the 
Social Planning Council. Local psychiatrists 
donate their services. It is managed by an 
administrative committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of community agencies and lay 
groups. Referrals are accepted from the 
Red Cross and other agencies. The Clinic 
will not duplicate existing services. 

The Social Planning Council also sponsors 
with the USES the Information and Refer- 
ral Center for veterans and war workers. 


G. Myron Gwinner described the work of? 
the Center. 

William T. Lohmar, Assistant National 
Service Officer, discussed the benefits to which 
Service men and women are eligible under 
Public Law 16 and Public Law 346 (GL 
Bill). 


A resolution recommending that the Branch 
appoint a committee to promote closer 
relations among schools, business, and in- 
dustry was the outcome of the January meet- 
ing. The topic for discussion was what the 
young worker should know about manage- 
ment, labor, and Workmen's Compensation 
before he enters the labor market. Speakers 
were Frank Lahey, Workmen's Compensation 
Commission; the Reverend Leo C. Brown,’ 
Director of the Labor College, and teacher o/ 
economics, St. Louis University; and C. W. 
Hesse, Assistant General Superintendent, 
Wagner Electric Company. 


Omaha 


Common Types of Mental Disorders Found 
on the Job and How to Cope with Them was! 
discussed at the dinner meeting, February 15, 
by Dr. G. P. McArdle, Medical Director, 
Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company; and 
W. H. Thompson, Head of Department of 
Philosophy and Psychology, Omaha Univer- 
sity. 


New Jersey 


Through the Program Chairman and the 
Regional Vice-Presidents, the Branch is 
sponsoring a series of regional conferences 
in practically all the counties in the state. 
The common theme is ‘‘Educational Gui- 
dance for Veterans.’’ Participating are spe- 


cialists representing the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Division of Veterans Ser- 
vices of the State Department of Economic 
Development, Selective Service System, USES, 
American Legion, Red Cross, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the guidance depart- 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


ments of secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities. 

A meeting was held March 17, at Atlantic 
City, in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Vocational and Arts 
Association. Another conference was sched- 
uled for April 7, at New Brunswick. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Sixty-five valiant souls braved bitter Janu- 
ary weather to hear Milton Hahn of Syracuse 
University speak on “‘Problems We Face with 
Returning Veterans and Displaced War Work- 
ers.” He commended the work of the local 
United Educational Services Center and 
stressed the fact that we must remember that 
the veterans wished primarily to have a job. 
The following speakers were announced 
for the next meeting: Mr. McCarthy, WMC; 
Henry Stebbins, Veterans Financial Service; 
C. Everette Woodman, Director, United 
Educational Service Center; Arthur H. 
Crapsey, Director, Monroe County Veterans 
Information Bureau. 


Central Ohio 


The speakers at the meeting February 9 
were Wilda Rosebrook, Bureau of Special 
and Adult Education, Ohio State University, 
and Glen C. West, Supervisor, OIGS, Ohio 
State Department of Education. At the 
January meeting, C. H. Shartle spoke on 
“Recent Developments in Occupational Re- 
search,’’ and at the December meeting M. R. 
Trabue addressed the Branch. 


Cincinnati 


The art of working together during the 
war and post-war period and methods of im- 
proving personal relations in industry were 
considered at the meeting, February 28. 
The speaker was Earl J. Nellor, Personnel 
Director, Andrew Jergens Company. Carl 
Custer, Personnel Manager, Randall Com- 
pany, presided. 


Long Island, N. Y. 


The Psychologist in Industry was discussed 
at the dinner meeting, February 15. Lor- 
taine Abel, the speaker, is Supervisor of 
Women’s Personnel at Grumman Aircraft 
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Engineering Corporation, where she has 
been employed for the past two years as 
psychologist and supervisor of the company's 
nursery schools. 


Philadelphia 


The Counseling and Guidance Committee 
have met to evaluate the recently published 
Vocational Training Directory for the Phila- 
delphia area. The Branch is planning to 
participate in the Schoolmen’s Week Program 
later in the spring, and the Career Conference 
at Temple University. At the meeting 
March 22 the speaker was Jennings B. Bacon, 
Executive Director, Philadelphia Veterans 
Information and Advisory Service. 


Western Pennsylvania 


A demonstration of the teaching of oc- 
cupations to high school students was pre- 
sented by Mary R. Stewart at the meeting, 
February 18. Miss Stewart is the Vocational 
Counselor, Edgewood High School, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Middle Tennessee 


The theme of the year has been the program 
for the counseling of veterans of World War 
II. Representatives of the various agencies 
have explained their services. The work of 
the Nashville Veterans Counseling Commit- 
tee has been analyzed. Branch committees 
are cooperating with agencies én an integrated 
community program. 


Milwaukee 


The Branch cooperated with the public 
schools and other agencies in a one-day In- 
stitute, January 26, to consider ‘Adapting 
Instruction to Individual and Group Needs."’ 
In the morning session one section included 
the elementary teachers and principals, an- 
other the secondary school educators. In the 
afternoon smaller units met for panel discus- 
sions. Among the speakers were William 
Clark Trow, Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Michigan; Raleigh 
Schorling, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; and W. W. Theisen, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee 
Public Schools. 
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Occupational Research Division 
Members—Attention! 

Please send your nominations for Occupa- 
tional Research Division Chairman to Roy 
N. Anderson, NVGA Headquarters, 525 
West 120 Street, New York 27, postmarked 
on or before April 30. 


FLorENCE E. Ciark 
HELEN Fisk 
Roy N. ANperson, Chairman 


Who’s Who and Where 




















Paut M. Munro, Superintendent of 
Schools, Columbus, Ga., is serving as chair- 
man of the state-wide committee on adminis- 
trative organization of the education panel 
of the Georgia Board of Agricultural and 
Industrial Development. 


Josern E. Avent is conducting a state- 
wide high school testing program. He is 
Professor of Educational Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


Lieut. Repecca C. Tansit is in charge of 
enlisted WAVES at the Naval Supply Depot, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


H. P. Jouns is now Director of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, Victoria, B. C. 


Warren E. Benson has been appointed 
director of training of persons in Massachu- 
setts who are to deal with returning veterans. 
His assistant is Joseph A. Bedard, Supervisor 
of Occupational Information and Vocational 
Counseling, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 


WituuaM R. Carn has been transferred from 
Robert Treat Junior High School to West 
Side High School, Newark, N. J. 


A. B. Freury, formerly Principal, Hamil- 
ton Township High School, is now Assistant 
in Secondary Education, New Jersey State 
Department of Education. 
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C. Car.LETON Perry, who was a lieutenant 
with the Ordnance Division of the Army, is 
now Assistant Director, YMCA College, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Frep Lanpotput has been appointed acting 
Assistant Principal, Arts High School, New- 
ark, N. J. 


News Notes 

The Cincinnati YM and YWCA and the 
Division of Counseling Services are co- 
operating with the local high schools in 
career day programs. Principals are sent a 
list of programs and are asked to check the 
ones most desirable for their schools. Pro- 
grams include Army and Navy assemblies, 
special programs for girls, and arrangements 
for conferences in small groups. (See also 
“‘How to Organize and Conduct Career 
Conferences,’’ Clarence C. Dunsmoor, Oc- 
cupaTions, December, 1939.) 

The Veterans Administration announces 
that 12,589 veterans are now attending 
school under the provisions of the G.I. Bill. 
Two hundred seventy-five more are taking 
on the job training in industrial plants. 
Of the veterans attending school, 9,671 are 
in colleges, 326 in normal schools of colleges, 
1,979 in trade schools, 227 in junior colleges, 
and 386 in other schools. It is believed that 
a great many who might have returned to 
school have postponed these plans to take 
high paying war jobs. By December 31, 
1944, the Veterans Administration had re- 
ceived 36,778 applications for educational 
benefits; 33,256 applications had been auth- 
orized. 

For veterans planning to attend institu- 
tions of higher education after the war, a 
volume of information about colleges is 
being prepared by Carter V. Good, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, and sponsored by the 
American Council on Education. This 800- 
page volume will list college programs, 
tuition and other fees, living expenses, and 
admissions data from 1,800 American uni- 
versities, colleges, professional schools, and 
junior colleges. Primarily designed to aid 
educational officers in the Armed Forces, 
it will be also useful to high school coun- 
selors. Publication is scheduled for the 
summer of 1945. 
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British Soldiers Go to School’ 


Jez: Bull as well as Uncle Sam encourages 
Service men and women to go to school. 
In both Britain and America books and 
bombs play their distinctive roles, and fox- 
holes often double as classrooms. The 
work of the Armed Forces Institute and the 
educational opportunities offered in the G.I. 
Bill of Rights are familiar to our readers 
(see Occupations, March, 1945, pp. 320, 
324; October, 1944, p. 47; December, 1943, 
p- 169). Less well known is the British 
program. 

Like the Americans, the British provide 
for both in-service and post-war education. 
There are, however, certain differences in the 
programs of the two countries. In 1941, 
the British Army Bureau of Current Affairs 
launched the first compulsory scheme in 
soldier education. One hour each week of 
the soldier's training time is devoted to forum 
discussions of current affairs, national and 
international, social, and political. The 
platoon officer leaders are provided with 
weekly bulletins of background articles 
prepared by experts. The material is pre- 
sented objectively, in order that the troops 
may learn to think problems through and 
reach their own conclusions. 

Another educational program is com- 
pulsory for troops at home and optional for 
those overseas. Troops in Home Command 
attend three sessions weekly during working 
hours. One session is devoted to military 
work connected with the unit, the second to 
any subject the individual may elect, and the 
third to a course in general citizenship. 
So far the Royal Navy and the RAF have 


1 Based on an article by Elliseva Sayres, British In- 
formation Services. 


not adopted the Army’s policy of compulsory 
attendance in educational programs during 
working hours. 


PLANs FOR THE FutTuRE 


The Ministry of Labor, the Ministry of 
Education, and the Ministry of Agriculture 
have cooperated in preparing programs of 
free education for the post-war period. Three 
“schemes” offer training to Service personnel. 

Further Educational Scheme Under this 
program individuals who wish to prepare 
for a business or professional career, and 
whose training was interrupted or prevented 
by war service, receive grants to continue 
their education. This scheme provides the 
money; it does not offer the courses. Eli- 
gible to these grants are ex-Service men and 
women, members of the Merchant Navy, 
Civil Defense services, police auxiliaries, and 
the Civil Nursing Reserve. The tests for 
admission to the further education program 
are reasonable: Can the applicant benefit by 
training? Has he the ability? If necessary, 
he may be advised to train for another voca- 
tion. Candidates applying for training in 
professions such as medicine and law must 
show special promise. 

Government financial aid will be granted 
according to need. Married men and those 
with dependents will receive special allow- 
ances. By special permission courses may 
be taken in Dominion or other overseas 
universities. 

This scheme will not come into full opera- 
tion until after the war but it is already open 
to men and woman who have been discharged 
from the Armed Forces on medical grounds. 

Army Education Scheme. This scheme is 
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designed for the interim between the end of 
the war in Europe and final victory in the Far 
East. It offers those who cannot yet be 
demobilized a grounding in civilian trades 
and professions to aid them in post-war ad- 
justment. Under this program every man 
and woman in the British Army will have 
six to eight hours a week compulsory educa- 
tion. Two hours will be on a unit basis; 
the remaining time may be devoted to the 
following fields: engineering, general sci- 
ence, home, health, and hobbies (nor pri- 
marily vocational); sociology; commerce; 
the professions. Examinations will be held 
and those students passing the ‘‘Forces Pre- 
liminary’’ will qualify either for admission 
to a university or to vocational training. A 
similar plan is being prepared for the Royal 
Air Force. 

The Army Education Corps will be 
strengthened and Unit Education Officers 
will receive special training. Instructors 
are already being trained at a special school 
and civilian teachers will also be used. 
Books, tools, raw materials, films, and other 
equipment are being prepared and premises 
earmarked for educational use by the Army. 

Industrial Training of Non-Disabled Service 
Men and Women. This scheme, which will 
not be activated until the end of the war, 
will provide industrial and agricultural 
training. Skilled craftsmen will receive re- 
fresher courses and the newest technical 
training so that Britain may maintain its 
tradition of fine workmanship in goods for 
the post-war export trade. It covers the 
same categories of personnel as the Further 
Education Scheme but members of the Armed 
Forces and Merchant Navy will have priority. 

Training will be given in Government 
Training Centers administered by the Minis- 
try of Labour and National Service, or less 
frequently in technical colleges or other edu- 
cational institutions. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture will provide agricultural training. 

As in the Further Education Scheme, train- 
ees and their dependents will receive living 
allowances. 


Emergency Training Scheme. There is in 


Britain, as in America, a shortage of teachers. 
The British Government is enlisting teachers 
from the Armed Forces. 


Teacher training 


courses are already being given in a college to 
a small number of men and women released 
because of disabilities. Three more colleges 
were scheduled to begin training in April, 
1945. Unit Education Officers and members 
of the Army Education Corps are advising 
those in the Services on preparation for 
teaching as a Career. 

Through this comprehensive educational 
program Britain hopes to prepare the veterans 
of World War II to earn a living and to take 
their places in the community as responsible 
citizens.—G. W. 


Child Labor Committee to Study School- 
Work Programs 


Part-time employment of high school 
students under school supervision has ex- 
panded rapidly during the war period (Oc- 
cupaTions, March, 1945, p. 343; December 
1944, p. 161; November, 1943, p. 83). Its 
relation to post-war education and employ- 
ment will be studied by the National Child 
Labor Committee, according to an announce- 
ment by Gertrude Folks Zimand, General 
Secretary. She reports that the California 
Teachers Association recommends that work 
programs become a permanent part of the 
school curriculum as a result of successful 
experiments with part-time employment of 
youth in war industries in California. 

The Committee has secured the services of 
Harold J. Dillon of the Connecticut State 
Department of Education, who will take a 
year’s leave of absence to make the study. 
As Supervisor of Work Adjustment in the 
Bureau of Youth Services in the Connecticut 
Department of Education, Mr. Dillon has 
had experience in integrating part-time em- 
ployment with school curricula. Assisting 
him as a special advisory committee will be 
representatives of industry, labor, and educa- 
tion. George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau 
of Guidance, New York State Department of 
Education, is serving on this Committee; 
chairman is Eduard C. Lindeman. 

The Committee will study representative 
examples of secondary school work-study pro- 
grams. If it is agreed that such programs 
should be continued on a permanent basis, 
these factors will be considered: age or 
grades at which the programs would be 
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CURRENT NEWS 


introduced into the schools, the basis on 
which children should be accepted for the 
program (open to all or selected according 
to individual aptitudes), the industries and 
occupations that should be included, the 
correlation between courses and work experi- 
ence, and the most effective methods of 
school supervision. 


New Jersey High School Graduates 


Thirteen boys entered nursing schools 
last year, 7,606 graduates are in the Armed 
Services. Figures on occupations of high 
school graduates for the school year, 1943- 
1944, released by the State Department of 
Public Instruction, reveal further that the 
per cent entering trades and industries is 
the lowest in five years. Of a total of 
18,067 girl graduates, 1,324 enrolled in nursing 
schools. Less than half of those who took 
the agricultural course entered farming; 280 
graduates became farmers although only 144 
took the agricultural course. The business 
education curriculum showed a closer tie-up 
with occupation—61.7 per cent of those who 
took business courses have office and store 
jobs. 


Worksheets in Cincinnati Schools 


Worksheets for classes in the 8th grades of 
the Cincinnati Public Schools have been 
developed by the counselors. The study of 
occupations and guidance is correlated with 
the social studies in the 8th grades and with 
civics in the 9th grade. In these busy times 
teachers have found it difficult to prepare 
materials on these subjects and the work- 
sheets have served two purposes: (1) 
Through the special topics emphasized they 
have been a guide for the teachers in their 
classroom discussions, (2) they have pro- 
vided helpful summaries for pupils. The 
eight worksheets have covered the following 
topics: Interdependence of Workers, Groups 
or Families of Occupations, Studying about 
Occupations, Knowing Yourself and Oc- 
cupations, Questions about Occupations, 
Comprehensive High Schools, Vocational 
High Schools, and Making a Plan for School 
and Work. 

The following worksheet is typical of the 
series: 
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INTERDEPENDENCE OF WORKERS 


One hundred fifty years ago when our an- 
cestors moved westward into this part of 
the country they had to provide themselves 
with all the necessities of life. The family 
group divided up the jobs that had to be 
done and produced everything the family 
needed. If the children needed new clothing, 
the father planted flax, or sheared sheep. 
Mother spun the fibers into thread, wove the 
cloth and sewed the garment. If new furni- 
ture was needed for the log house, the father 
and boys chopped down trees to get the 
lumber to make into tables and chairs. We 
call this a self-sufficient family group, be- 
cause it produced for itself all that it used. 

Our society today is no longer made up of 
self-sufficient family groups. Work is now 
specialized: that is, each person does only 
one small part of the job of producing an ob- 
ject. We live in an interdependent society. 
We each depend upon thousands of workers 
for the things we use and they, in turn, de- 
pend on us. The shoe factory workers make 
shoes for the lumbermen, the cooks, the 
barbers, the doctors, etc., and these workers 
produce lumber for the homes .pf the shoe 
workers, cook their meals, cut their hair and 
treat them when they are ill. 

In this way each worker does the job for 
which he is best trained and depends upon 
other workers to provide for him other 
goods and services which he may purchase 
with his earnings. a 

In wartime a great many young men and 
women have been taken out of their usual 
occupations to serve in the Armed Forces— 
but they too are still dependent upon the 
work of others, and are serving all of us at 
home. 

See how many workers you can name who 
help to keep an Army flyer equipped and in 
service. Think of the workers who produce 
the plane, service it, make the clothing, pro- 
vide the food for the flyer, etc. 


WORKERS WHO HELP AN ARMY FLYER: 











Suggestions for Discussion: 
1. Which one of the workers listed above 
helps the most? 
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2. Which could the pilot do without most 
easily? 

3. From your answers to the above ques- 
tions what conclusions do you reach 
about the interdependence of workers? 


State Supervisors 


Lake Preston, South Dakota, credits Super- 
visor Emerson for providing the stimulus 
which launched the new guidance program 
in its schools. A testing program has been 
set up, occupational information is being 
assembled and filed to conform to the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Information. Pupils 
are being counseled and every one is very 
enthusiastic about the innovation. 

Acting Supervisor Ostrom reports from 
North Dakota that the California Test of 
Personality and Bell Adjustment Inventory 
have been administered to 200 pupils. 
Findings of the two tests will be studied in 
order to have a basis for recommending 
Personality Tests throughout the state. . . . 
Individualized testing programs are being 
introduced in 16 schools. A display pre- 
senting this program was exhibited at the 
meeting of the N. D. Educational Association 
at Fargo. ... Adult counseling institutes 
to train counselors for returning Service 
personnel are among the projects under con- 
sideration. 

Six high schools have been participating 
in a county-wide workshop in Pope County, 
Arkansas. Supervisor Dolph Camp reports 
that 30 persons from the schools enrolled in 
his extension class of the University of Ar- 
kansas and earned two hours extension credit. 
The high schools are also planning career 
days for the spring. 

After a military leave of absence of almost 
two years, C. A. Michelman has returned to 
his post as Illinois State Supervisor of Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance. As 
Lieutenant, USNR, he was in charge of Of- 
ficer Training, Navy V-12 program. 

From Puerto Rico, Supervisor Hughes 
writes that a testing program is being initi- 
ated, following the translation into Spanish 
of the California Test of Mental Maturity, 
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Non-verbal Form, Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced editions, and the MacQuarrie Test 
of Mechanical Ability. Zenaida Carri6n, 
Assistant Supervisor, made the translation 
for the directions for the California Test of 
Mental Maturity and the complete manual 
of the MacQuarrie Test. Dona Carmen 
Gémez Tejera, professor at the University of 
Puerto Rico and President of the local 
Branch NVGA, served as consultant on the 
translation. 


Apprentice-Training 

In view of the charge that high school 
students need more vocational information 
made by Edward C. Roeber in Occupations 
(November, 1944), we call our readers’ atten- 
tion to recent little pamphlets issued by the 
Bureau of Training, Apprentice-Training Ser- 
vice, War Manpower Commission. American 
industry normally needs more than 5 million 
skilled workers, which would require 105,700 
apprentices to be graduated annually and 
618,300 to be constantly in training. These 
figures, based on a study made by Apprentice- 
Training Service, suggest the demand for 
skilled workers after the war. In ‘‘Training 
America’s Youth for a Post-War Career,”’ 
William F. Patterson further points out that 
apprentice training, even if incomplete, is 
good preparation for military service. He 
describes work-study programs in which in- 
dustry cooperates with the schools in Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Connecticut, and other 
states. 

‘Apprentice Training for Veterans’’ out- 
lines the apprentice opportunities open to 
veterans and their benefits under the G.I. Bill. 
Veterans who meet certain requirements are 
“given preference in the selection of appli- 
cants for apprentice training.” 

“Looking Ahead by Way of Apprentice- 
ship’’ briefly explains training and its advan- 
tages. It also explains the function of joint 
management-labor apprenticeship commit- 
tees, the Apprentice-Training Service, and 
State Apprenticeship agencies in establishing 
programs. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications. .. By Various Contributors 





NEW DIRECTIONS FOR MEASUREMENT 
AND GUIDANCE, American Council of 
Education. Reports of Committees and Con- 
ferences, No. 20. Washington, D. C., 1944. 
Pp. 103. $.80. 


Again the American Council has issued a 
monograph so timely that it should be read 
by all progressive high school and college 
counselors and administrators. The time 
approaches when millions of veterans and 
war workers will return to disrupted educa- 
tional programs. Then proper guidance and 

lacement will demand wide usage of the 
-— diagnostic methods and instruments 
that can Ge develaged. 

The monograph presents papers read at a 
conference attended by members of the Ameri- 
can Council Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance and the staff of the Cooperative 
Test Service. The participants and their 
topics are as follows: 

Admission and Articulation Based on 
Study of the Individual, Ralph W. Tyler; 
Individual Evaluation, Arthur E. Traxler; 
Use of Tests by Accrediting Agencies, Paul B. 
Jacobson; Tests and Personnel Work in the 
High School, Galen Jones; Tests and Per- 
sonnel Work in the College, John G. Darley; 
Problems in the Education of Ex-Service 
Personnel, E. G. Williamson; The Role of 
Examinations in Teacher Selection, Henry H. 
Hill; and Nationally Coordinated Regional 
Testing Programs in High Schools, E. F. 
Lindquist. 

Tyler opens the symposium with a review 
of the social functions of secondary schools 
and colleges and an appeal for full con- 
sideration of educational objectives in the 
development of measuring instruments. He 
suggests that marked improvement in ad- 
mission and articulation is now possible 
through the use of tests. Evidence gathered 
at the University of Chicago indicates that 
an admission battery, including the Ameri- 
can Council Psychological Test, a special 
reading test requiring critical interpretation 
of science material, social science material, 


and literary material, and a test of certain 
simple mathematical skills, symbolism, and 
logical relevance, forms a more reliable basis 
for admitting students to college than do 
high school grades. The use of such admis- 
sion procedures would free the high school 
from having certain of its curricular patterns 
set by the college. 

Traxler points out that the primary pur- 
pose of using tests is to improve individual 
evaluation. He suggests that some national 
organization, such as the American Council, 
undertake to publish or distribute some of the 
newer tests for higher thought processes, 
interests, and attitudes; devise a common 
scale for the expression of test results; es- 
tablish norms based on large samples; im- 
prove reliabilities to a point where individual 
evaluation is possible. 

Jacobson outlines the bases and techniques 
of granting credit. He feels that the Car. 
negie Unit has outlived is usefulness, that 
measures of competence must be applied 
which will provide for granting qualitative 
as well as quantitative credit. 

Jones and Darley discuss needed develop- 
ments in test instruments_and records for 
guidance. Tests are needed which make 
possible not only prediction of success in 
school and college but also for estimating 
success in the vocational world. Examples 
and specific problems are cited. William- 
son's paper deals with the problems of veter- 
ans, points out several possible avenues of 
acceleration and indicates that many new 
tests and adaptations of tests will be needed 
in order to deal with the variety of experi- 
ences and backgrounds presented 4 students. 
Lindquist describes the Iowa Testing Pro- 
gram, involving 250 schools and 50,000 
students, and calls upon the Cooperative 
Test Service to meet the need for better ap- 
raisal instruments, norms, and methods, 
_ planning such a service on a national or 
regional basis. 

Originally proposed as an indication to test 
makers of needed developments in appraisal 
instruments, this symposium serves also as a 
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review of the availability and uses of stand- 
ard tests. The counselor and administrator 
will find in it many ideas for evaluation and 
improvement of his own appraisal program.— 
H. B. McDaniet, Chief, Bareau of Occupational 
Information and Guidance, California State De- 
partment of Education. 


LABOR IN AMERICA. By Harold U. 
Faulkner and Mark Starr. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1944. Pp. 305. $1.50. 

There has long been a need for a good 
statement of the development of Labor in 
America written for the non-expert. This 
book goes far towards fulfilling that purpose. 
Seemingly it is written to help teachers and 
high school students to form a more accur- 
ate idea of labor organization in this country. 

As is customary with all such books, the 
title covers far too much ground. This cer- 
tainly is not a history of labor in America, 
but is a history of labor organization. The 
book begins with a statement on ‘‘Why Study 
Labor?’’ and “‘Reasons for Unions.’’ Seven 
chapters are devoted to the early history of 
the labor movement and the rise of the vari- 
ous unions in this country. One chapter is 
devoted to Labor and the New Deal. A 
very important chapter, Chapter X, dis- 
cusses the Structure and Function of Unions. 
Chapter XI is entitled ‘“‘Unions in Action.” 
The Appendix includes one of the Union 
Agreements and a list of the unions affiliated 
with the Federation of Labor and with the 
CIO. 

As would be expected, the book is written 
from the general position that the Labor 
Unions have almost always been right and 
have brought about many good things 
which have probably had higher compli- 
cated causes. On page 264 we find this 
sentence—‘‘Instead of the old-time sun-up 
to sun-down work day and low wages, his 
work week has been reduced to 35 to 40 
hours."" The implication is that the Union 
brought this about. No one would want to 
quarrel with the importance of the Union in 
effecting reduction of hours, but the slightest 
acquaintance with economic history and 
technical development of machines would 
show many other factors at work. It is, at 


least, an open question as to whether a more 
candid reference to some of the shortcomings 
of Unions and how they could be improved 


would not have made a better balanced vol- 
ume. 

All too often in this country, books on 
labor organization apparently are written 
for those who already agree with everything 
that is in them. We need a series of books 
in this country that will admit that neither 
Industry nor Labor is perfect, and that both 
could be improved in the interest of the 
general public welfare. 

It is to be hoped that this volume will help 
explain the position of labor to large groups 
of the general public. At least vocational 
counselors can read the book with con- 
fidence that it is a competent statement of 
the development of labor organization in this 
country. As such, it should have a great 
appeal to the counselors.—Haro.p F. Crarx, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


MAKING AND USING INDUSTRIAL SER- 
VICE RATINGS. By George D. Ha!sey. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1944. Pp. 
149. $2.50. 

This book is intended as a practical guide 
for supervisors, personnel directors, oak stu- 
dents of personnel administration on practices 
and difficulties in the use of employee ratings. 
The author has had wide experience as a per- 
sonnel executive in business and government. 

Of special interest to the readers of Occu- 
PATIONS Will be a description in the preface of 
the ‘“‘Averaged-opinion Plan of Vocational 
Guidance,”’ and the section on employee self- 
rating. Suggestions in these pages may be 
particularly useful as content in student 
courses on improvement of work habits and 
development of satisfactory personal qualities 
foremployment. The foreword by Samuel W. 
Reyburn, a prominent executive, describes 

ioneer attempts in the use of rating sheets 
or department store training. The story be- 
gins in 1914 and shows how attention to this 
personnel technique is related to the ‘‘eco- 
nomic salvaging and building’’ of a depart- 
ment store. ‘The basis of the plan was to 
teach, rate and judge employees by qualities 
of character as well as on their production.” 
A form was designed to obtain ratings on 
health, appearance, manner, initiative, in- 
dustry, accuracy, loyalty, cooperation, re- 
sponsibility, and knowledge. This narration 
leads to principles and a moral for technicians 
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and users of service, merit or progress rating 
procedures. 


Other sections cover fundamental require- 
ments for a successful service rating program; 
forms for non-supervisory, supervisory and 
major executive positions; employee self- 
rating; efficiency rating systems of the Federal 
Government; using service ratings in training 
and correction; and the supervisor's problem 
cases. 


A commendable emphasis is placed on the 
full cooperation of employees, supervisors, 
and executives in the preparation, installa- 
tion, and administration a rating program. 
This is well illustrated in a merit rating form 
which was at first rejected by supervisors and 
then revised by them for actual use. The rela- 
tion of merit rating to morale and wage ad- 
ministration is also considered. An adequate 
inclusion of psychological research, statisti- 
cal methods and bibliography would en- 
hance the value of this book.—Ricnarp S. 
Scnuttz, Industrial Relations Methods, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


LET’S CONSIDER JOBS—EDUCATIONAL 
AIDS FOR SERVICE PERSONNEL. Ca- 
nadian Legion Educational Services, Ottawa. 
Prepared for personnel of the Armed Forces. 


These pamphlets consist of about forty 
pages each. The first one is titled ‘How to 
Choose Your Post-war Job.’ Others cover 
Engineering, Printing Trades, Photography, 
Printing Industry, Machine and Tool Mak- 
ing Trades, Rural Repair Shops, Household 
Science, Home Making, Library Work, News- 
paper Work, Free Lance Writing, Office Jobs 
and Accountancy, Hotel, Food and Refresh- 
ment Services, Salesmanship, Social Work, Ag- 
ricultural Industries, Agriculture, and Farm- 
ing. It is intended that these pamphlets 
be used as the basis for all group discus- 
sion as well as for reading by isolated in- 
dividuals. Each pamphlet gives the follow- 
ing advice: ‘‘Attention! If you wish to 
take action on the information contained in 
this pamphlet, consult your Education Of- 
ficer or personnel counselor for further gui- 
dance or direction.’’—H. D. K. 
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A book that you can put to work: 


TEACHING ATHLETIC SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By Henry C. Craine—Foreword by Dr. Jay B. Nash 


Part II of this book takes the individual skills of 8 dif- 
ferent sports, and makes exciting competitive games, 
with scoring, of them. An average of 27 graduated, co- 
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Crane, Edmund H. Industrial and Occupa- 
tional Trends in New York State. Albany, | Presid 
University of the State of New York, 1944. Pen 
(Bulletin No. 1271.) Va Ua = 
An analysis of trends in the state, to help in post-war 
educational planning. Suggestions for modifying the — 
educational program include training more managers — 
for small retail shops, more variety in training oppor- Was, 7 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Education and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, M. R. Trasus, Dean, School of Education, The Executive Secretary, Curistine Metcusr, Headquarters 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Office, 525 West 120th St., New York 27, New York 


Mutprgp M. Hiceman, First Vice-Pres., Director of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

Carroxt L. Saartis, Second Vice-Pres., Coordinator of Personnel Research, Professor of Psychology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 

Wittram L. Moors, Treasurer, Principal, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Trustees 

Marcarst E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

C. E. Ericrson, Professor of Education, Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Witiam K. Hopxins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 

Ropert Hoproce, Professor of Education and Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration, 
New York University 

Leonarp M. Mixusr, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, Department of Public Instruction, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 

C. Gusert Wrenn, Lieut. Commander, USNR, on leave from the University of Minnesota 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Arkansas 1943 Pres., Irene Barnwell, Lock & Dam #1, Batesville 
Sec., V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 


California 
Northern 1920 Em H. Corson, Stockton Jr. College, Stockton 
Sec., Cora E. Hampel, Sr. High School, Berkeley 
Southern 1922 Pres., John P. Yates, 5738 Carlton Way, Los Angeles 28 
Sec., Eugenia D. Norgaard, 206 S. Lake Street, Los Angeles 4 
Canada 1938 Pres., L. W. Waddell, Westdale, Secondary School of Commerce, Hamilton, “nt. 
Sec., Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 
Colorado 1925 Pres., Jack Boyd, USES, 550 S. Broadway, Denver 
Sec., Mary Hughes, 2840 Albion St., Denver 
Connecticut 1929 Pres., Estelle E. Feldman, 96 Augur St., Hamden 
Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 
D.C. 1922 Pres., John F. Brougher, Coolidge High School, Washington - 


Sec., Katharine S. Bliss, Powell Jr. High School, Washington 


National Capital 1940 Pres., Mrs. Willie A. Dodson, 1262 Columbia Rd., N. W., Washington 
Sec., Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


Florida 
South 1941 Pres., Charles R. Foster, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth St., Miami 35 » 
Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 Pres., Howard Wilson, 75 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Sec., Lillian Dukes, 1302 W. Peachtree, N. W., Atlanta 
Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 Pres., Colin J. Herrick, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
Sec., Frank 1. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 
Illinois 
Chicago 1920 Pres., Leland L. Medsker, Bd. of Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 2 
Sec., Paul Rupprecht, 9342 S. Elizabeth St., Chicago 
Indiana 
Central 1942 Pres., Harvey L. Harshman, 150 N. Meridan St., Indianapolis 
Sec., Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 
Northern 1940 Pres., Albert F. Stanley, School Administration Bldg., South Bend 


Sec., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 





We urge you to cooperate by keeping these listings up to date. Please send changes to Christine Melcher, Occu- 
paTions, 525 West 120 St., New York City 27.—Ed. 
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Iowa 1928 
Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 
Maryland 


Balcimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Metrimack Valley 1941 


Greater Boston 1920 


Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Jackson 1939 
Lansing 1941 
East Michigan 1944 


Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
Rochester 1923 


Rockland County 1939 
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Pres., Leonard Calvert, Davenport Public School, Davenport 

Sec., John B. McClellend, Voc. Ed. Dept., Iowa State College, Ames 
Pres., M. S. Kaufman, Inman 

See., S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 

Pres., James Baywood, Supt., Harlan Co. Schools, Harlan, Ky. 
Sec., H. L. Davis, Div. Vocational Education, Frankfurt 


Pres., George H. Terriberry, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Pres., Theodore S. Johnson, 386 Stevens Ave., Portland 

Sec., Dorothy Babcock, Garland St., Jr. H. S., Bangor 

Pres., Katherine O. Boone, Dept. of Education, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 

Sec., Nina Russell, Consol. Gas Electric Light and Power, Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 
Pres., Bennetta B. Washington, Harvey Johnson School, Hill & Sharp Sts., Baltimore 
Sec., Marione Croxton, School 130, Baltimore 17 


Pres., Francis J. O’Brien, 54 Osgood Ave., Lawrence 

Sec., John A. Brodhead, 15 High St., Andover 

Pres., Marion Russell, American Mutual Liability Ins. Co., 209 Columbus Ave., Boston 
Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Walter B. Dennen, Worcester Boys Trade School, Worcester 5 

Sec., Mary G. O'Flynn, 6 Downing St., Worcester 3 


Pres., Matilda Bickel, 18277 Sorrento, Detroit 21 

Sec., Viola C. Kelly, 600 Pingree St., Detroit 2 

Pres., Deyo B. Fox, 114 West Wesley St., Jackson 

Sec., Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Pres., H. C. Freeman, Walter French Jr. H. S., Lansing 

Sec., Grace Miller, 314 Townsend St., Lansing 

Pres., Alvena Seibert, 1111 Beers St., Port Huron 

Sec., Phila McIntyre, 10271/2 Ontario St., Port Huron 

Pres., Frank Wood, Davis Voc. & Tech. H. S., Grand Rapids 
Sec., Leona Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 


Pres., Russell D. Brackett, 5240 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 
Sec., Margaret Andrews, 305 Court House, Minneapolis 2 


Pres., Claudia Lide, YWCA, 1411 Locust St., St. Louis 

Sec., Mrs. Alden Settle, Empl. Off., Washington University 

Pres., R. L. Irle, Supt. Schools, Glasgow 

Sec., Leo Smith, Dir. Guid. Distrib. Occup., Dept. Pub. Instr., Helena 


Pres., William C. Rathke, Nebraska Power Co., 17th & Harney Sts., Omaha 
Sec., Willa Norris, YWCA, Omaha 

Pres., Fred Landolphi, Acting Asst. Principal, Arts High School, Newark 
Sec., Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Pres., Edith Van Deusen, 129 Oak St., Binghamton 

Sec., Mildred R. Sexton, Dept. of Education, Binghamton 

Pres., Thomas Fallon, Albany High School, Albany 

Sec., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 

Pres., Harold R. Bennett, Kingsford Park School, Oswego 

Sec., Ruth K. Federer, Madison Jr. H. S., Syracuse 10 

Pres., Amy Hilker, Garden City High School, Garden City 

Sec., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream 

Pres., Theodore Reusswig, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Utica 
Sec., Ruth C. Buell, Central School, Mohawk 

Pres., Roy N. Anderson, 448 Riverside Drive, New York City 

Sec., Evelyn Murray, 78 Macdougal St., New York City 

Pres., Henry C. Mills, University of Rochester, Rochester 

Sec., Richard Burrell, Hawk Eye Works, Eastman Kodak, Rochester 
Pres., Helen Wanamaker, High School Suffern 

Sec., Dorothy Arrigo, West Clarkston Rd., Spring Valley 
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Teachers College 1925 


Westchester 1939 
Western 1939 
North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Central 1928 


Cincinnati 1920 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 


Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 


Erie 1940 

Keystone 1943 

Phila. Vicinity 1920 

Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 194 7 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Dallas 1929 


South Texas 1937 
Vermont 1938 
Virginia 1931 

Richmond 1943 


Washington 
Pacific Northwest 1945 


Seattle 1928 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 
Milwaukee 1929 


Wyoming 1932 





Pres., Gordon Barnett, 512 W. 122 St., N. Y. C. 

Sec., ‘Nathalie Marmoistein, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 
Pres., Wesley Williams, Post Road School, White Plains 

Sec., Edna Lawrence, 8 Church St., White Plains 

Pres., Essel K. Hegburg, Lincoln Jr. High School, Jamestown 
Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., B. M. Madison, Methodist Orphanage School, Raleigh 
Sec., Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., Charles W. Young, 2606 Glenmawr Ave., Columbus 

Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 

Pres., William Schwemlein, 5337 Globe Avenue, Norwood 

Sec., Margaret Hall, Withrow H. S., Cincinnati 

Pres., C. B. Allen, Graduate School, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland 
Sec., Edna Morgan, 2943 Berkshire Rd., Cleveland Heights 18 

Pres., Blanche Luther, 2739 Gunckel Blvd., Toledo 

Sec., Josephine Laskey, 621 Acklin Ave., Toledo 

Pres., C. L. Jones, 7733 S. Raymond St., Portland 

Sec., Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Pres., Hugh Fredericks, 921 W. Fourth St., Williamsport 
Sec., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 
Pres., Kathryn G. North, 448 West 10th Street, Erie 
Sec., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 
Pres., W. H. Loban, Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 
Sec., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 
Pres., Rita Shubin, 4728 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 
Sec., Marie Peters, 6144 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44 
Pres. P. W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 

, Mary Stewart, Edgewood H. S., Pittsburgh 
Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 
Sec., Zenaida Carrion, St. # 7, House 12, Capitillo, Rio Piedras 
Pres., J. Edwin Conley, 79 Greene St., Pawtucket 
Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., J. E. Avent, University of Tennessee Knoxville 

Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Pres., W. H. Oliver, East Nashville H. S., Nashville 4 

Sec., Ruth L. Beyer, Peabody Manor, Apt. 100, 1903 Capers St., Nashville 


Pres., C. G. Dotson, 213 N. Bagley St., Dallas 

Sec., Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 

Pres., Clifford Trontz, San Antonio Vocational & Technical School, 637 Main Sr. 
Sec., Ruth H. Mueller, 239 E. Lullwood, San Antonio 

Pres.., John Murray, Randolph 

Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, High School, Montpelier 

Pres., Wilbur S. Pence, Mt. Solon 

Sec., Gertrude D. Lewis, Culpeper 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 

Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Leslie L. Chisholm, State College, Pullman, Wash 


Sec., A. D. Whiteknack, Wapato, Wash 


Pres., Marion McAllister, Lincoln High School, 4400 Interlake Ave , Seattle 3 
Sec., Lillian Hocking, Personnel Dept., Boeing Plant 3, Renton 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—21st St., Parkersbur. 

Sec., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 

Pres., Anthony Scholter, 543 N. Story Parkway, Milwaukee 13 

Sec., George Pfeil, Oshkosh 

Pres., R. A. Beckwith, 3711 N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 

Sec., Olga E. Schlueter, 1101 S. 23rd St., Milwaukee 4 

Pres., Virginia Lynn, Heart Mt. Relocation Center, Heart Mt., Wyo. 
See., Gertrude Knollenberg Peterson, State Dept. of Education, ’ Cheyenne 
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N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1944-1945 


(In accordance with the new Constitution which went into effect July 1, 1944) 


Divisions 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: GweEn- 
DOLEN Ler, Veterans Admin., 17 & H St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; Garrerr Nyrwezips, 
Box 521, New City, N. Y.; Gertrups Forrzsrsr, 
71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, N. J. Division 
Chairman, C. L. Suartiz, Dept. of Psychology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Placement and Follow-up: 


Professional Training: Leona C. Bucawaxp, Public 
Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


Administration and Supervision: Warren K. Layton, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Occupational Research: Marcugrite W. Zaporzon, 4729 
MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Committees 


Executive: M. R. Trasuz, Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Finance: Rosert Hoprpoce, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 


Nominations and Elections: Barspara H. Wricut, 305 
City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Association: C. L. SHartxe, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus; Mary P. Corre, 
Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; Maroarrgt 
E. Bsnnett, City Schools, Pasadena, Calif.; M. R. 
Trasus, School of Education, State College, Pa. 


Public Relations: Max F. Bass, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1103 K Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Radio: Muprsp S. Pgracy, Director of Guidance, Pub- 
lic Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Program Committee: Murprep M. Hicxman, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Regional Conferences: Paut W. Cuapman, University of 
orgia, Athens; Dwicut Barrp, 2890 Birch St., 
Denver, Colo.; Marcaret E. Bannett, Public 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif.; E. L. Kercuwegr, Bd. of 
Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; Forrest H. 
Kirxpatricx, Radio Corporation of America, Cam- 
den, N. J. 


Cooperation in Branch Programs: E. L. Kencunezr, Bd. of 
duc., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Membership Committers: E. L. Kercuner, Board of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Branch: Witta Norris, YWCA, Omaha, Nebr. 


ey C. L. Saartie, Dept. of Psychology, Ohio 
tate Univ., Columbus 
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Publications Committee: Frep C. Smira, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Editorial Board: H. D. Krrson, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., New York City 


Circulation: Rossrt Horpoce, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City 


Inter-American Cooperation: Marcaret E. Bennett, City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Rebabilitation: Leonarp M. Mitzgr, Occup. Inform. 
and Guidance Serv., Dept. Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Special Committees 


Ethical Practices: Jxsse B. Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Hexen E. Saunt, Gordon Jr. H. S., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Important Boshs 
for the Guidance Teacher 





Pratt’s 
SOLDIER TO CIVILIAN 


Sound, concrete advice on the problems faced by 
American soldiers in adjusting to the difficult 
transition from military to civilian life. $2.50 


Huff and Huff's 


TWENTY CAREERS OF 
TOMORROW 

An up-to-the-minute approach to postwar oppor- 
tunities in twenty vocational fields. Tells what 
the jobs are, training needed and financial returns. 


$2.50 
Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON Sti FLASHES 


BO 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


JOBS BETWEEN TWO WARS 


Byrnes report: In last report as Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Justice Byrnes belittled predictions of wide-— 
spread unemployment after Nazis fold up. He points out that more 
than 40 million of 50 million civilian workers are in jobs which 
will continue regardless of cuts in war production. These are 
workers in agriculture, trade and services, transportation, manu-— 
facture of civilian goods. Direct munitions industries employ 
only about 9 million workers. Some of these are women and 
oldsters who are expected to leave labor force when no longer 
needed. 

So: In half year after Germans quit no more than 1 million 
workers are likely to be out of work. Others released from war 
production will be kept by present employers to make civilian 
goods. Army won't be releasing many men and Navy plans no de- 
mobilization until Japs quit (see WASHINGTON FLASHES, November, 
1944). Savings, now up to 140 billion dollars, will be spent to 
meet tremendous backlog of civilian needs. Foreign demands will 
be heavy. Unemployment will be temporary and spotty. . But over-— 
all there'll be more jobs than available workers within 3 to 6 
months. 





POST-WAR AVIATION JOBS 


CAA report: Civil Aeronautics Administration has made brief 
survey of post-war job opportunities in aviation. CAA stresses 
that actual number of jobs will depend greatly on general economic 
conditions. 

Industrial ,flying: More than 90 per cent of post-war jobs 
relating to aviation will be in industrial flying. Operator 
members of Aeronautical Training Society expect to hire between 
10,000 and 11,000 in connection with flight instruction, of whom 
about 2,500 will be flight instructors. There'll also be increased 
opportunities in crop dusting and spraying of insecticides and 
larvacides, aerial planting, hunting of animal pests, forestry, 
power communication and oil line inspection, aerial photography, 
fishing, charter flying, and light weight freight. 











Scheduled airlines: Most optimistic estimate is that for first 
5S post-war years airlines will need about 6-8,000 men as flight 
crews and 23,000 on ground. Most of these jobs may go to men now 
in Army Air Transport Command and in Naval Air Transport Service, 
each of which is bigger than all pre-war airlines put together. 

Private flying: Average prediction is that there'll be 210,700 
private planes in USA within 5 to 10 years after war. Manufacture 
of private planes will be backbone of post-war aviation industry. 
But Chairman Krug of WPB estimates that only 5 to 10 per cent of 
today's industry will survive. 

Airports: If CAA plans come through, number of airports will 
be doubled. That would increase number of operational jobs from 


62,550 to 125,550. 








MORE ON AVIATION 


Wallace: According to new Commerce Secretary, wartime aircraft 
industry, keeping more than 1,700,000 workers busy, will employ 
at least 150,000 within two years after VJ-—Day. Eight or ten 
years after that, aircraft manufacturing, transport and personal 
flying industry should employ 400,000. 

Career interests: Recent street-surveys in Atlanta and Los 
Angeles by Aeronautical Training Society indicate more than 20 
per cent of servicemen interested in aviation as post-war career. 
They were asked preference of occupation before mention was made 


of aviation. 





EXPANSION OF USES 

More counselors: If budgetary item submitted by War Manpower 
Commission, and at this writing considered by conference committee 
of House and Senate, goes through, USES will be able to go to 
town. Then there may be 600 new USES offices by June 1 and 3,900 
new employees for USES counseling service for vets. 

Bibliography: You should now be able to get a bibliography of 
WMC counseling materials prepared by WMC and U. S. Office of 


Education. 








ABOUT VETS 


Miscellaneous: A thousand jobs for vets with amputations are 
to be had immediately in Eastern Air Lines, according to its 
president and general manager, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker. Jobs 
include reservation clerks, ticket sellers, weather experts, 
mechanics, instrument men, accountants, bookkeepers, flight engi- 
neers .. . . Western Reserve University's Cleveland College is 
offering course in management and operation of small business, 
designed primarily for vets who may enter business with aid of 
government loans ... . Los Angeles Lawyers Club plans fund for 
loans to California lawyers returning from service. 











